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No problem too small 


Sondes Place Research Institute offers industry services 
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‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


Through huge transformers 
such as this pulses the mighty 
power that will breathe life into 
factories many miles away—to 
turn the lathes, to work the 
presses, to drive the conveyors. 
More and more generating 
stations are being built to 
answer industry’s urgent call for 
power ; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
by supplying both generating 
plant and distribution equipment 
- for many of them——and by 
its great contribution to 
the atomic power station 
programme—is helping to meet 
the nation’s need. 








A million motor vehicles rolled 
out of British factories last 
year—made by machines with 
the strength of giants, the 
precision of watchmakers. 
Only electricity could make 
this possible ; for only electricity 
is at once so powerful, so 
adaptable and so precisely 
controlled. Serving the vehicle 
manufacturers, and prominent 
in every type of industrial 
activity, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
supplies a great range of 
motors and control equipment 
to harness the power of : 
electricity for everyone’s benefit. eee 
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New Year Irresolutions 


F 1958 does not prove a quieter year for the United Nations than 
I 1957, that will not be the fault of the majority of the 82 member 

governments. Their representatives eased themselves thankfully out 
of their Assembly seats just a fortnight ago after voting solidly in favour 
of peace and goodwill. This final resolution of the old year, couched 
in such general terms that it was really a vote against sin (yet preceded by 
a debate full of slamming and banging, in the course of which one Arab 
delegate flatly declared peaceful coexistence not to be possible with Israel, 
Britain or France), in fact reflected in an odd way a quite genuine con- 
sensus : the feeling that 1957 had had more than its share of verbal 
brawling, and that the one vital objective was to see that the Assembly 
ended on its original target date—which, to nearly everybody’s surprise, 
it did. 

Its quiet demise was so overshadowed by the Nato and Soviet gather- 
ings (the repercussions of which are dealt with in other pages of this 
issue) that little attention has been paid to the significance of that quiet- 
ness for the future. Soon, however, there will have to be some more care- 
ful stocktaking. Has the United Nations lost the opportunity to gain in 
strength and stature which the events of 1956-57 seemed to offer it ? Was 
it just weary resignation that led the Assembly to end the year with what 
seemed a dying fall ? Or is it possible that this relative quiescence was a 
sign of increasing maturity ? 

For all who had hoped to see the organisation maintain last year’s 
momentum, there has been disappointment in plenty. The litthke UN 
force remains in position along the Egypt-Israel frontier, and its future 
has been made a little more secure by the Assembly’s decision to levy 
contributions towards its upkeep according to the member governments’ 
regular contribution scale. But the Syrian scare, and Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
urgent personal intervention in the Mount Scopus affair, were vain 
reminders of the Assembly’s responsibility for constructive peacemaking 
in the Middle East. The teetering situatio.. which the delegates left 
behind them when they adjourned in March has been left behind them 
again. Indeed, the New Year finds nearly all the big issues that confront 
the United Nations left hanging like a row of Damoclean swords above 
the empty seats from which the delegates have tiptoed away. 

After its brief hour under the spotlights, the United Nations has with- 
drawn towards the wings—not even being jostled off the stage, but 
appearing to go willingly. True, this latest Assembly inevitably lacked 
shape and colour in comparison with its predecessor. Freed from last 
year’s constraining mood of alarmed urgency, many members were 
happily remounting their favourite hobby horses. One would scarcely 
want every year to resemble 1956 merely in order to keep the UN pur- 
posefully occupied ; but the contrast provides a sad, though salutory, 
reminder of the speed with which lethargy and littleness resurge once 
immediate danger seems past. 
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Fortunately, however, this lost sense of urgency was 
not the only thing that made for an uninspiring session 
with a punctual ending. Some of the other factors 
that contributed to this outcome were admittedly 
random ones ; not every future Assembly will have such 
a firm team of chairmen to keep it up to schedule, nor 
(one hopes) will delegates reassemble, in future years, in 
September after parting only in March—a decidedly 
cackle-cutting feature of this last session. But among 
the other factors were some that encourage a cautious 
optimism about the future of the organisation, for they 
can not unreasonably be taken as signs of growing 
maturity rather than of lethargy or drift. 

One of them was a seeming spread of impatience with 
the endless debates on principles and abstractions that 
have consumed an appalling number of delegate-hours 
at Turtle Bay over the years. Assembly after Assembly 
has indulged in scholastic disputation about aggression, 
self-determination, human rights, and freedom of 
information, not only without noticeable success in 
influencing the world’s conduct in these respects, but 
without even reaching agreed definitions. Similarly 
there has rolled on through the years a laborious attempt 
to frame a “code of offences against the peace 
and security of mankind” and an “ international 
criminal jurisdiction.” This year there seemed to be 
little stomach for prolonged rumination of this kind 
of cud, and majorities were found for deferring further 
consideration until 1958, 1959, or even more distant 
dates. 


AS this mere weariness, or does it reflect a growing 
W awareness of the risks involved in overstretch- 
ing into obvious futility, in letting the gap between 
word and fact yawn so widely as to destroy the UN’s 
own reputation ? One may pardonably hope that the 
second factor was at least as important as the first. For 
there was a strong though quiet undertow of realism, 
of preference for compromise rather than what the 
Secretary-General has called “ illusory voting victories,” 
at this session. It showed itself in the resolution on 
French Togoland ; in the compromise on development 
funds for backward countries, in the matter of the Hun- 
garian delegates’ credentials (which were neither 
rejected nor accepted); in the final resolution on 
co-existence ; and, most dramatically, in the Algerian 
debate, when what seemed a complete deadlock was 
suddenly broken by unanimous approval of a moderate 
resolution which the president of the Assembly pro- 
duced like a rabbit out of a hat. In the Cyprus debate 
the Greeks, in the New Guinea debate the Indonesians, 
having spurned compromise terms when they were 
offered, ended up with no resolution at all. 
Compromises do not, of course, well spontaneously 
up in a variegated gathering of 82 delegations. Most of 
those that were achieved had to be worked for, and 
hard. Most of the work was done by the “ greater Scan- 
dinavia ” group, the voluntary fire brigade of delegates 
with a self-imposed mission of conciliation, dedicated 
to the proposition that it would be a pity if the United 
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Nations tore itself to pieces for no particular purpose. 
The membership of this struggling band varies accord- 
ing to the issue, but within it Canada may perhaps be 
counted as foremost among the “honorary Scandina- 
vian ” powers, and Japan, since its admission to Uno, 
has made its distinctive mark. 

The unwearying activity of the fire brigade, which 
dates from the critical days of November, 1956, is now 
the most absorbing feature of UN sessions. Member- 
ship is not limited to states that are neutral as between 
the communist powers and the western allies, or neutral 
as between the Afro-Asians and the West. It is based. 
on a nucleus of nations that are not too deeply com- 
mitted on colonial and similar issues, but it represents 
a new working group of “ middle powers,” less in the 
sense of their being “ uncommitted ” than in the sense 
of their sharing second-rate status. There is no question 
of their challenging the giants ; but the giants—and 
almost everyone else—have found that it is usually wise 
to give them at least a private hearing. 


uT for their efforts, the United Nations might now 
B be entering 1958 in much worse shape. It should 
be borne in mind that this was the first Assembly in 
which the new balance of forces created by the admis- 
sion of 22 new members in the past two years has 
operated in reasonably normal conditions. Gloomy 
seers had prophesied, with some reason, that this inrush 
would intensify jeyjune block voting and other symptoms 
of adolescent immaturity in Uno. True, there was some 
pretty sordid bickering about secretariat posts and seats 
on the steering committee, with the western Europeans 
mainly on the defensive against the other groups. But 
in the political votes, a hearteningly large number of 
delegates refused to be swept along with the herd whose 
brand they were thought to bear. And the representa- 
tives of small and unsophisticated states kept their 
heads remarkably cool during the barrages of Soviet 
bluster ; the Russians may have counted on the news of 
their inter-continental rockets having a more decisive 
impact on the debates than it had. 

All this seems to the good. Yet it has to be recognised 
that the largest common denominator in Uno today is 
in favour of a caution verging on inaction. Prudence, 
in an organisation that has still to adjust itself to a new 
membership as well as to a new role in the world, may 
be a very timely quality. But the Assembly cannot afford 
te spend too long in regrouping. . Having virtually 
despaired of the Security Council—which, but for 
Kashmir, would have been scarcely heard of in 1957— 
it urgently needs to find means of exerting a continuous, 
as opposed to a sporadic and belated, pacifying influ- 
ence in areas like the Middle East. It cannot simply 
leave the Secretary-General the thankless task of going 
out alone into no man’s land every time trouble 
threatens. As the New Year opens, Uno pauses. It 
may prove to be a creative pause ; it is certainly better 
than an endless futile worrying of dry old bones ; but 
even a judicious procrastination can degenerate into 
habitual—and fatal—irresolution. 
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HOW TO CUT PRICES—II 


Operation Tax Relief 


L107 


Last week’s article suggested ways in which Mr Thorneycroft 
y 


might encourage price cutting by manufacturers. 


His other 


assaults would have to be on food prices and taxes. 


N article last week discussed two steps which the 
Government might take if it really wanted to 
put the cutting of prices at the head of its list 

of economic priorities. These were a determined 
attempt to squeeze out of business the highest cost pro- 
ducers and industries in the country, by concentrating 
tariff cuts on those goods for which British prices are 
far above foreign prices ; and, secondly, the encourage- 
ment of price competition across industry as a whole 
by banning individual resale price maintenance. Both 
these steps would be socially and politically incon- 
venient. It is quite arguable that, rather than see them 
adopted, most people would prefer to tolerate a con- 
tinuance of some price inflation. All that is being said 
here is that, if price inflation is regarded as the main evil 
to be combated, then these steps would be cheaper for 
the country than the only known alternative method— 
namely the indefinite depression of national purchasing 
power below the level set by Britain’s undoubtedly ex- 
pandable capacity to produce. The same applies to 
two other concluding recommendations for a campaign 
to encourage price-cutting. 


. 


IRST, then, the farmers. They are the prickliest 
FE social and political nettle of all. But the facts had 
better be faced. In the United States since the end of 
1951 food prices have increased by only one per cent; in 
Britain, where agricultural surpluses have also appeared, 
they have risen by 36 per cent. If the food index had 
moved in the same way here as in the United States, 
then the rise in the total British cost of living since end- 
1951 would have been only 24 per cent a year (instead 
of 44 per cent), Of course, it is wildly unfair to blame 
the protection of British farmers for all, or even most, 
of this recent divergence of experience ; the last six 
years have seen the abolition of rationing and virtual 
abolition of consumer food subsidies as well. But what 
applies to the past does not apply to the prospect for 
the future. If a campaign to cut prices is to be the 
central feature of the Chancellor’s policy, then it is clear 
that nothing should be done that would isolate the 
British housewife from the welcome market effect of 
agricultural surpluses overseas ; in other words, the 
Government should rely on minimum (very minimum) 
off-farm price guarantees—as distinct from import bans 


—as the sole weapon of domestic agricultural support. . 


When foreign potatoes are cheap and British potatoes 
scarce, it should encourage imports of foreign potatoes 
—instead of banning them, in order to allow British 
growers to make a temporary killing. Mr Thorneycroft 
Should also oppose all agricultural marketing boards. 

The fourth policy decision which might lead to a cut- 
price Britain is one that would make Mr Thorneycroft 
a man without honour in his own department. For 
the probability is that, if Britain is to become a 
lower price economy, then it must no longer rely 
on immensely high taxation as the principal weapon of 
economic control ; it must rely on other weapons of 
control instead. Some years ago Mr Colin Clark formed 
the theory, with profuse statistical backing, that any 
country which pays away more than 25 per cent of its 
national income in tax always suffers from price infla- 
tion ; as with many of Mr Clark’s theories the statistical 
analysis was misleadingly precise, but his general point 
undoubtedly has considerable substance. Total central 
and local taxation at present absorbs 37 per cent of 
British national income. High taxation on marginal 
earnings discourages effort and enterprise in expanding 
industries, and it cushions losses for the uneconomic 
and restrictionist—whether by businesses that have 
suddenly become unprofitable or workers who go on 
strike. Present rates encourage businessmen to spend 
comparatively extravagantly on anything, including 
wages, which can be charged to business expenses ; and 
Mr Clark’s main point—that the drag of traditionally 
accepted high taxes brings about a subtle weakening of 
parliamentary and public resistance to any proposals for 
inflationary public spending—is borne out by Hansard’s 
reporting of any Commons question time.* 

The awkward thing is that the taxes that ought to 
be reduced first, if the cost of living is to be progres- 
sively cut, are not those which might seem most logical 
to the Chancellor. Cuts in purchase tax on necessities, 
for example, should be a very low priority ; taken by 
themselves, they would merely release purchasing power 
to bid up the prices of other things. The top priorities 
should be given to reductions in all taxes which provide 
the biggest marginal disincentive to work and to save. 
Mr Clark’s own preferences were for a sharp cut in 
income tax (which he would like to be assessed on 
average income per person in the family, not on total 


* See “ The Cost of Living.” By Colin Clark. Hollis and Carter. 
37 pages. 2s. 6d 
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income) ; a change in surtax, which would ensure that 
the maximum marginal rate should not exceed two 
thirds (if surtax could be replaced altogether by an 
expenditure tax, So much the better); he would also like 
to see death duties abolished and replaced by a substan- 
tial annual tax collected on urban and rural land values. 
In modern circumstances, the great disincentive weapon 
of hire purchase restrictions is surely another control 
that should go. 

What to put in their place ? One obvious candidate 
is to rest more reliance on monetary policy, which does 
hit at before-tax expenses ; if Mr Thorneycroft wants 
to see prices cut, the 7 per cent Bank rate should be kept 
in being, and these other easements preferred first. Mr 
Clark’s own special recipe is to cut state spending on 
social services. He would like unemployment insurance 
to be handled by the trade unions (subject to Govern- 
ment subsidy when unemployment rises above 5 per 
cent) ; the national health service abolished and ordinary 
medical requirements to be paid for direct by the patient 
(with the aid of voluntary insurance) ; and families to 
pay for the state education of their children (subject 
tc some subsidy, especially for higher education and to 
meet the special needs of large families). 

Mere mention of these suggestions may seem to 
be enough to spoil many politicians’ Christmas and 
new year festivities. To discuss them is certainly not 
in each case to advocate them. But the general recipe 
for a policy to enforce price reductions is fairly plain. 
First, concentrate on deliberately terminating produc- 
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tion in those industries in which Britain is at a compara- 
tive disadvantage, and on cutting it back in weak indus- 
tries with a long tail of high cost producers ; deliberately 
make more bitter the wind—not temper it—to each 
shorn lamb. Secondly, in the industries or lines of 
production that will thereby be provided with resources 
to expand, encourage competition even to wildly incon- 
venient extents. Thirdly, remember that general price 
reductions, or even price stability, cannot be secured 
if food prices (which make up so much of the total retail 
price index) are protected from outside competition for 
farmers’ sake. Fourthly, recognise that Britain will 
always have an inflationary economy so long as the main 
weapon for restricting total purchasing power is a tax 
system that bears most heavily on marginal incentives to 
increase effort ; but recognise also that any change in 
this system of control is likely to be a retreat from what 
is called social justice. This last point, of course, in- 
volves acceptance of the obvious economic fact that it 
is the state of total demand and of the Ministry of 
Labour’s arbitrational machinery—not the temper of 
trade unions—which determines whether there will be 
large annual wage increases. 

If politicians do not like all the recipes discussed here, 
let them make their choice out of them. If they do not 
like any single one, let them leave references to achiev- 
ing price reductions out of their perorations as com- 
pletely as it will remain out of their policies. Cheapness 
with dynamism in the British economy could not be 
bought politically cheaply. 


We Caught Up With Russia 


A glimpse into the files of The Economist of the 
year 1967 shows that, if East and West cannot 
meet, they can—by each responding to the 


other’s challenge—change places. 


DECEMBER 31, 1967 


HIS has been a memorable year for the western 
world. It is now plain, from the series of events 
that began in the spring, that the United States 

and its allies have at last mastered the challenge that 
the Russians offered when they launched their first earth 
satellites ten years ago. The resolution which the 
Americans then took—in the words of the platform 
unanimously adopted by both parties in the subsequent 
presidential election, “ to mobilise all our resources, and 
tc spare no sacrifice, in order to demonstrate that any- 
thing Russia can do we can do better ”—is now bearing 
fruit. Not only has the West eventuaty managed to 
draw ahead in the sputnik race, but the American 
economy appears to have beaten off the once menacing 
threat of the Russians to overtake it in the production 


of certain items, notably coal, blue vein cheese and non- 
bacon pigs. 

The credit for this achievement must be shared 
among all the members of the Atlantic alliance, who 
have pooled their scientific resources and redirected 
their national economies toward the common purpose. 





Nine years ago the allies pledged themselves to defer 
everything else to the task of catching up with the 
Russians, invoking, variously, the Dunkirk spirit, the 
memory of Pearl Harbour, la gloire de Verdun and den 
alten Fritz. Their single-mindedness is being rewarded. 


Se A IB or 
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It is now generally agreed that the turning point 
came last May, when the task force of scientists working 
in the southern Florida military zone sent up the missile 
that gave the Americans, for the first time, the lead in 
the number of artificial moons circling the earth. As 
usual, security precautions kept the launching secret, 
and it was difficult for the satellite to be detected 
because, in accordance with the now customary proce- 
dure, it carried no radio transmitter. Ever since the 
unfortunate collision between an American and a Soviet 
satellite a few years ago, in which both dogs were killed, 
it has been the practice of the two countries not to bur- 
den their satellites with more equipment than necessary. 
The sense of national rejoicing was thus all the keener 
when the news was broken by Dr von Biilow, the 
recently naturalised head of the space missile organisa- 
tion. Speaking to reporters, through an interpreter, at 
the organisation’s headquarters in a former Hollywood 





film studio, Dr von Biilow was able to announce that 
America had now launched its rooth satellite, while 
Russia was still only in the nineties. 

It was in August, however, that American superiority 
was decisively confirmed by the safe return to earth of 
the first human being known to have voyaged into space. 
(The immediate Russian claim that they had already 
sent a man up became suspect when they declined to 
produce him before the United Nations human rights 
commission.) There is room for regret that the subject 
of the American experiment should have been a convict 
from the Georgia state penitentiary, said to have volun- 
teered for the mission. It was also an unlucky irony 
that, by a slight miscalculation in the timing of his 
ejection capsule, he landed in the Okefenokee swamp 
not far from the prison and was lost there for several 
days. However, his triumphal procession by car through 
New York, flanked by the President and the Governor 
of his state, did much to remove the unfortunate impres- 
sion this created. 


LL doubts were removed the following month, when 

the National Security Council released the statistics 
for the so-called “threatened sectors” of American 
production. In every one United States output has now 
drawn ahead of Russia’s. A number of ingenious devices 
have helped to make this possible : the “coal bank,” 
by which mine-owners have been enabled to keep pro- 
duction at a level substantially in excess of demand ; the 
un-American products tax, which has had the effect 
of diverting resources from inessential consumer indus- 
tries to the threatened sectors ; and the conversion of 
disused automobile plants in Michigan into warehouses 
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for the farm surpluses needed to beat the Russians. As 
the President said in announcing these results, “ This 
proves to the communists the inherent superiority of 
the capitalist system. We shall bury them.” 

The spirit in which the Americans have set about 
their task is best summed up in the text, which has 
recently been circulating in Ottawa, of the President's 
famous secret speech to Congress, in which he opened 
the de-eisenhowerisation campaign. The passage in 
which he described how once, on a golf course, Eisen- 
hower threw a club at him saying, “ Take a drive with 
this, Yankee,” and how the former head of state, when 
called upon to decide some important question of 
ballistics, would throw a golf ball in the air, drew cries 
of indignation from the Congressmen. There were 
demonstrations of protest as the President explained 
that, because Eisenhower was so powerful, none of his 
advisers dared contradict him when he asserted that 
there were more important things in life than sending 
up sputniks. Now, the President explained, it is neces- 
sary to correct the errors of those years. 

It has to be admitted that the Americans have 
been helped in achieving their successes by the recent 
decline in vigour of the Soviet economy. History may 
judge that Mr Khrushchev was sowing the seeds of his 
own defeat when he declared ten years ago that bacon 
and butter would make communism more attractive, 
and when he later enunciated the doctrine, with his 
usual pungency of phrase, that “the transition from 
socialism will be made by automobile.” It was possible 
to foresee that, as the standard of living of the Russian 
people rose, they would demand more and better con- 
sumer goods and would be less willing to submit to the 
austere discipline formerly imposed upon them. The 
riots by the Leningrad bus drivers five years ago, the 
silent protest march by Moscow University students and 
the boycotting of Lenin’s tomb were all signs of the 
change in Soviet society. 

It was even possible to guess some of the forms the 
change would take : the final abolition of output norms, 
the narrowing of wage differentials, the withering of the 
directed labour system, and the transfer of resources 
from basic industries to the manufacture of consumer 
comforts. What no one could have foreseen was that 
the Russian consumer, when given a wider liberty of 
choice, would have demanded just those things that his 
American counterpart was in process of giving up in 
order to compete in the sputnik race. 

These developments have been symbolised by the 
slogan (“a Zis in every dacha”’) that was given pride of 
place in this year’s May Day rally in Moscow, and by 
the establishment of a Ministry of Television Set Pro- 
duction. Any visitor to Russia is bound to be struck 
by the increase in the amount of cinema-going and the 
circulation of light fiction. The trend is not to the taste 
of everyone in the Soviet Union. In the present session 
of the Supreme Soviet there has been a good deal of 
back-bench criticism of the activities of the state film 
company, Sovglamorfilm, and in particular of the recent 
behaviour of two Russian starlets at the televised party 
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ia the Soviet Embassy in London, which led to an 
apology to viewers by the chairman of the Independent 
Television Authority. The critics were especially con- 
cerned about the effect this kind of thing would have 
on opinion in the uncommitted countries, but it is clear 
that the stupendous growth of the Soviet entertainment 
industry is also a major handicap to the speedy develop- 
ment of the other parts of the economy. 


EVERTHELESS, it is the rigorous self-discipline to 
which the Americans and their allies have been 
willing to subject themselves that is chiefly responsible 
for their achievements. Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
declaration in 1957 that American workers must forgo 
the 40-hour week (subsequently raised to 45), and his 
stirring call to “work night and day” to meet the 
Russian challenge, set the pace for the western effort. 





Lolly for 


What are the basic rates for pocket money and 

average expenditure on 
Christmas presents for the 
modern British child ? 


RE the children of Britain one of those odiously 
A privileged classes who have never had it so good, 
or are they, like most other non-unionised 
groups, really secretly in need of a Whitley Council ? 
This weekend, of all weekends, the former view will 
predominate with most parents. The presents lie piled 
on the nursery floor; things were not like this when 
father was a boy—but then, of course, they never were. 
The subject of seasonal and all-the-year-round spending 
on the pleasures of modern British children has 
seemed a good one for some not very serious, pseudo- 
economic and exceedingly rough research. 

First, then, weekly pocket money. There is one hard 
Statistic to bear in mind here. If father was a child 
im the 1920s and 1930s, then his son should get between 
two and a half and three times as much pocket money 





Lollipops 
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The President’s decision that Labour Day would be 
a normal working day, though at first unpopular, was 
a symbol of the nation’s dedication to its new tasks, and 
in the event his precaution of calling out the National 
Guard proved unnecessary to enforce it. Indeed, there 
has recently been an encouraging increase in the flow 
of writers and university professors for summer work 
in industry under the “volunteers to keep America 
ahead ” programme. 

At this point, however, it is perhaps necessary to 
sound a note of caution. The latest proposals put 
forward by the allied governments to increase produc- 
tion seem, in some respects, to go beyond what is strictly 
essential. It would be a pity if we forgot that produc- 
tivity, and the discipline needed to improve it, are only 
means and not ends in themselves. Discipline there 


must no doubt be. But is it really wise . . . (the rest of 
the article has, quite rightly, been censored). 


now as father did then; that is what is required to 
make up for the fall in value of the sixpence. Whether 
any particular child is in fact getting his due is a matter 
for judgment by each paternal conscience and memory. 
The preparatory school headmasters contacted during 
research on this article clearly have no conscience at 
all ; they said that they recommended pocket money 
of between 4d. and 6d. a week, which shows barely 
any increase on amounts actually paid—so far as your 
correspondent can remember—in the nineteen thirties. 
(Incidentally, it is also far less than the 4s. 6d. a week 
pocket money now recommended by the Home Office 
for an average pupil at Borstal.) 

A survey carried out among parents on the staff of 
The Economist suggests that they pay more than the 
prep. school masters’ exploitatory basic rate; but in most 
cases, the amounts they paid again did not quite equal 
the amounts which they admitted they themselves used 
to get when children, as corrected for the fall in the 
value of money. There is some evidence, however, that 
in that event respondents to this survey must either be 
greater economisers (especially in relation to income) 
thin parents in the country as a whole, or else (like 
respondents to many other surveys) that they are plain 
liars. For the best available national statistics, based on 
research in the census of industry and trade statistics 
(plus some very brave interpolation), point in a quite 
different direction. Their implication is that something 
like £60 million is probably spent on children’s luxuries 
at Christmas, and another £140 million or so in the rest 
of the year. If one subtracts, say, £40 million for 
birthday presents, that would leave {100 million for 
the rest of the year ; it would suggest a normal weekly 
expenditure of something not very far short of 4 
shillings a head on what might be called “‘ mainly pocket 
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money items ” by or for the 10 million British children 
between the ages of 2 and 14. A lot of this, of course, 
would be payment in kind, casual tips, etc., rather than 
straight pocket money. It is clear, however, that luxury 
spending per child is considerably higher, in both 
money and real terms, than before the war ; a principal 
reason, no doubt, is that working-class parents can and 
do now spend so much more on their children. 


Advertisers, if not middle-class parents, are well aware 
of this. 


| je now of the main items that build up the 
totals ? A high priority for the pocket money 
of children of all ages is comics. Comic circulation 
at present is a record 8 million a week (Beano, 
Dandy, Schoolfriend, Eagle and Girl account for half 
this figure), and readership is around 20 million. This 
suggests that the average child reads two comics a 
week. In doing so, modern children are showing, if 
not a thirst for education, at least a sound economic 
sense. For comic prices have been as little affected 
as anything by inflation. Beano and Dandy, though 
now shorter, actually cost the same as they did before 
the war. Even the Eagle and Girl at 43d. cost only 
just over twice as much as the twopenny weekly of 
the 30s, while prices in general have risen three times. 

Another obvious favourite with children is sweets ; 
and once again their tastes are being carefully provided 
for. This is a recent trend, since, until sweets were 
derationed, there was no real need to produce especially 
for children. But now children’s pocket money has 
become a prize for which manufacturers compete, and 
many new lines are being developed. One of the most 
successful so far is the “lickerish” novelty. This is 
liquorice in such horrid guises as shoelaces, pipes, mice 
and jets, selling at 1d. or 14d. (the prewar price was 
td.), There are also the sherbet bags and suckers, cost- 
ing 1d. or 2d., and aniseed gobstoppers at 6d. a quarter, 
or 2d. for 20. With these, as with all children’s lines, 
the important thing is that they should be divisible into 
Id. or 2d. units ; now that many types of sweets and 
even chocolate can be bought at this price, children’s 
sweet consumption is expanding fast. Between 
1954-56, the proportion of liquorice, gobstoppers and 
gums in total sweet production rose from 36.5 to 40 per 
cent. It seems a fair interpretation, therefore, that 
at least half of the £115 million odd a year of expendi- 
ture on sweets is probably for children ; this would 
imply a spending of 2s. 3d. per head a week. 

Closely linked to sweets are the ices and fizzy drinks 
that children are always demanding, even in the depths 
of winter. An iced lollipop is specially marketed for 
children at a price of 2d., and blocks of ice-cream cost 
from 3d. upwards. Here again, inflation has hit the 


young very gently, since the comparable prices in the 
30s were Id. and 2d. But perhaps the best bargain of 
all are the fizzy drinks that many confectioners sell by 
the glass at rd. At such a price, it is no surprise to hear 
that this sale is more a means towards sharpening sweet 
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and ice-cream hunger than a profitable aim in itself. 

So much for quick consumption goods. Now for 
toys, which—it is here assumed—children are more 
often given at Christmas and birthdays rather than 
buy themselves. Total British production of toys and 
games now amounts to about £30 million-a year, com- 
pared with only £34 million a year before the war ; 
after exports have been deducted, and imports added, 
total production coming on to the home market amounts 
to £27 million. The distributors’ mark-up on things 
with as uncertain a saleability as toys is naturally 
high, quite probably around 100 per cent on average ; 
there is also usually 30 per cent purchase tax on them. 
When allowance is made for these, total toy sales in 
British shops may well be near to £60 million a year ; 
that would be £6 per head a year for each child between 
2 and 14, which is much higher in real terms than 
before the war. One reason for this may be the 
deplorable modern practice whereby children who come 
to parties not only bring presents, but expect to be given 
presents in return. As they often seem to bring back 
the same toy from each party—most usually, a surplus 
dinky car—this is one of conspicuous economic 
waste against which parents could well be urged to 
unite. 

A taste that most parents would like to feel that their 
older children will develop is book reading. With 
average prices of children’s books around twice the 
prewar level (a typical edition of a favourite like 
Little Women now costs 10s. 6d.), some 2,000 
children’s titles have been published this year, com- 
pared with 1,600 in 1937; that is not quite up to 
the rate of expansion in other forms of children’s 
consumption. Curmudgeons will blame _ television. 
There is some indication, however, that children’s 
reading has increased by more than these bare 
figures imply. Local authorities who take trouble with 
their junior libraries have an excellent response. St 
Pancras, for example, issues an average of 35 books a 
year to its junior readers, half as many again as in 1936 ; 
it is a reasonable guess that this is more books than 
most parents, even among readers of The Economist, 
read in a year themselves. 


0 sum up, with the aid of considerable guesswork. 
The best estimates we can hazard are that in 
1956 the average child between 2 and 14 probably 
bought, or was given, nearly £6 worth of sweets, 
£6 worth of toys, £2 tos. of ice-cream, {1 of 
cinema and pantomime seats, 14s. of comics, Ios. of 
books and 7s. of fireworks. Various additional items 
(including spending on children’s pets), amount to at 
least £2 10s. a head a year ; that would bring total non- 
essential expenditure on children to {19 Ios. a head a 
year, or nearly £200 million in total. Perhaps {60 
million, or £6 per head, of this went on presents for 
Christmas Day. 
It is this Christmas spending which, when compared 
with the figure for 1938 (adjusted to present prices) 
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gives a rough idea of just how well the modern child 
lives compared with one brought up before the war. 
For it seems that children today get at least half as 
many presents again as in 1938; even when allowance 
is made for there being more children now, their stan- 
dard of living still seems to have risen by a third. 
Over the same period, adults have lagged far behind 
and become only 7 per cent better off. If this trend 


continues—and there is no reason to suppose that it will 
not—children may soon find that their problem is one 
of overconsumption while the grown-ups queue to ask 
for more. 


As a result your correspondent has regret- 








SOVIET UNION 


Moscow Can Wait 


HE Supreme Soviet has provided no Christmas fire- 

works. Its session, concluded last weekend, revealed 
no striking changes in Soviet internal policy, nor was any- 
thing new contained in the seven-point peace message to 
the outside world or in the foreign policy speeches of the 
Jeading men. On the contrary, the meeting made clear that 
Moscow now feels strong enough to wait and see. The 
reasons were stated plainly. The international situation, 
said Mr Gromyko, “is not what it was a few months ago ; 
the Soviet sputniks have done their job.” And Mr Khrush- 
chev backed him with an advice to the western powers to 
“throw on the dustbin of history ” their policy of negotia- 
tion from a position of strength. 

The Soviet leaders appear confident that, for the time 
being, they can afford merely to encourage the post-sputnik 
ferment. For his British audience Mr Khrushchev drew 
the frightening vision of an American plane carrying hydro- 
gen bombs getting out of hand, or its pilot running amok. 
For the benefit of Turks and Italians he recalled—“ not as 
a threat but as a warning ”—that, in case of war, rocket- 
launching sites would be “ very attractive targets.” At the 
same time, he congratulated Norway and Denmark for their 
refusal of the rocket sites for themselves ; he had a word of 
praise for unorthodox thinkers like Mr Kennan, and another 
for those western journalists who had dismissed Mr Dulles 
as the victim of anti-Soviet obsessions. 

Russia’s posture of confident expectation has not been 
disturbed by any bold moves from the Nato governments 
in their conclave at Paris. Indeed, Moscow has already 
dismissed the only concrete proposal that emerged from 
that mecting—a suggestion for disarmament talks, if 
necessary at the level of foreign ministers. Mr Gromyko 
replied that in the proposed 2§-nation UN commission the 
Communist countries would remain outnumbered, while in 
a conference of foreign ministers Russia would be faced with 
three or four opponents. Mr Khrushchev added that the 
United Nations had unfortunately refused an Albanian pro- 
posal for a disarmament commission in which “ capitalist 


states ” would be balanced with “ socialist and neutral ” 
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fully concluded that a Whitley Council for children in 
general is not necessary after all. 

But what about for your child, especially when you 
compare income per head in your family with the 
national average ? Average national income per head 
in 1956 was £320. Compare this figure with your 


family income per head, apply the relevant percentage 
to £6 of inessential spending on each child at Christ- 
mas and {£14 odd in the rest of the year (say, £4 for 
his birthday presents and 4s. a week normal pocket 
money or payment in kind)—and then either show this 
article to your child, or else burn it quickly. 


countries. Moscow is in no hurry, and seems confident that 
Nato’s inner divisions will force the western powers to come 
out with something more attractive. For the time being, 
Mr Khrushchev’s price will apparently be a territorial status 
quo and the maintenance of existing regimes, while putting 
forward the idea of an abolition of nuclear bases. But it will 
be impossible to find out whether he has a reserve price 
unless he is asked. Simply to decline to talk to him would 
strengthen the impression that Mr Dulles wants to rest the 
future of the western world on a nuclear Atlas. and on 
nothing else. 


NATO 


Dr Adenauer’s New Style 


HEN Dr Adenauer remarked on his return to Bonn that 

he regarded Nato’s meeting as a complete success, he 

meant what he'said. The main purpose of the German dele- 

gation had been to shift the emphasis of the meeting from 

the military to the political field, to make the conference the 

starting-point of a new era in Nato’s development in which 

political policies are devised in common through a con- 

tinuous process of mutual consultation. They feel they 
have had a large measure of success. 

It is strange, however, that Dr Adenauer should have 
made such progress towards this long-cherished aim by 
giving expression to the view that Russia should be sounded 
once more on the issues between east and west, that the 
most steadfast champion of the policy of negotiation from 
strength should have gathered European opinion behind him 
by a new show of flexibility. The extent of Dr Adenauer’s 
shift in position has certainly been exaggerated by some 
reports. His references to talks with Russia in his opening 
speech were brief: he was impressed by the “ moderate 
tone ” of Mr Bulganin’s letter and “ would see no objection 
to attempting to inquire through diplomatic channels from 
the Soviet government what precise conceptions form the 
basis of the Soviet proposals.” The remark might not have 
received so much attention if the Chancellor had not spoken 
soon after President Eisenhower, who carefully avoided dis- 
cussing Mr Bulganin’s letter at all. Still, the shift in Dr 
Adenauer’s emphasis was remarkable. 
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His motives have been variously interpreted. Sceptical 
Social Democrats in Germany have already accused the 
Chancellor of, in effect, putting on the clothes of a man of 
peace as an alibi for the time when he will ask the Germans 
to accept the basing of strategic missiles in their country. 
Certainly the Chancellor is well aware that such a move 
might encounter a wave of alarmed resistance from the 
German public, even though atomic bombers which could 
be used strategically are already based in west Germany. 
German opinion has generally welcomed the Chancellor’s 
new interest in hearing what Moscow may have to say, as 
well as the absence of any precipitate Nato decision on 
where the missile bases are actually to be. The Chancellor 
has made it clear that he would not resist a request for 
missile bases from Nato’s generals if they considered it a 
military necessity. But Herr Strauss and his advisers do 
appear to feel that it would be a military absurdity to place 
the strategic nuclear weapons in western Germany, right 
in the front line ; their attitude to tactical weapons for the 
army is another matter. 

The Nato countries that received notes from Mr Bulganin 
are to sound Moscow on their meaning and then consult 
together. Further diplomatic moves will then be taken by 
individual countries. Dr Adenauer’s initiative in Nato may 
give Bonn an important part in all this diplomatic activity. 
The Germans hope at least that their diplomatic relationship 
with Russia—which Herr Lahr, their emissary in Moscow, 
who has been there to discuss trade and the establishment 
of consulates, has found very cold indeed—will thaw a 
little. But Mr Khrushchev may still wish to keep the em- 
phasis in the east-west game on parley with the United 
States ; and he, at this stage, has the last word. 


MISSILE BASES 


British are Best 


F, in order to keep the nuclear deterrent effective, it is 
I necessary for Nato to reinforce its now vulnerable 
bomber bases in Europe with launching-sites for inter- 
mediate-range missiles (and, so far as the layman can see, 
it is) two rules should govern the deployment of these sites. 
There should be no more of them than is strictly necessary 
to make sure that the West is in a position, in the worst 
circumstances likely, to put down enough bombs on Russia 
to deter the Russians from making an attack ; and they 
should be sited in places from which the West might not 
later want to withdraw them if it finds that it can, after all, 
come to an agreement with Russia about some kind of partial 
disengagement in Europe. General Norstad seems to have 
observed both of these rules admirably in his preliminary 
plans for siting the missiles, the preparations for which will 
apparently begin early in the new year. 

He declares that it will be necessary to deploy no more 
than six or ten squadrons of them, in addition to the four 
already arranged for in Britain ; and he has said pointedly— 
with his mind’s eye fixed, presumably, on Germany—that 
there is no particular country where it is essential to place 
them. If Italy and Turkey can take as many apiece as 
Britain, and the Low Countries another couple, then General 
Norstad’s maximum requirement can be deployed, on sites 
within range of most of Russia’s heartland, without using 
German soil at all. If that is done it will be possible for the 
diplomatists to negotiate about a “ nuclear-free” zone in 
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central Europe (as the beginning, possibly, of a thinning-out 
of the forces there) without having their hands tied in 
advance by the soldiers. 

When British politicians argue about the merits of putting 
launching-sites in this country they should bear in mind that 
there are fewer objections to placing them here than in any 
other European country. Here, on the periphery of Europe, 
they will interfere less with the success of any possible 
future negotiations than anywhere else. Even if (as now 
seems unlikely) the sun shines brightly on the hopes of dis- 
engagement and, without danger to the security of westera 
Europe, the troops can be pulled back from their forward 
positions, Britain is likely to be the last country affected. 
Nor do they add a new element of (in Mr Bulganin’s phrase) 
“ magnetism ” to nuclear attack ; for Britain already houses 
atom bombers, and in accepting missile sites as well it is, in 
effect, only repeating what it said in 1948: that it is willing 
to run the risk of Russian counter-attack in order to make 
sure that the western deterrent is workable. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Nato Takes a Tranquilliser 


‘_ ae are many folk-tales in which the hero overhears 
ogres discussing his fate—fack and the Beanstalk for 
one. Last week the would-be neutrals of the Middle East 
saw themselves in Jack’s role as they listened at the door 
of the Nato meeting. The Arabs were more incensed than 
the rest because one of their number—Irag—had joined ia 
giving a special instruction to Mr Menderes of Turkey. 
At a meeting of the four Moslem members of the Baghdad 
Pact, he was enjoined to mention in Paris the importance 
of a return to the UN resolutions on Palestine if trouble 
for the west were to be avoided. Arab and Israeli opinion 
alike bubbled with anxious, often angry, comment, for fear 
of some effort at high-handed arbitration by the western 
powers. ; 

They need not have worried. For although the Nato 
meeting glibly agreed that its business included “ regard ” 
for happenings on its flanks, it decided on no action there. 
Indeed, when Mr Menderes got to Paris he presented the 
case for this in terms rather different from those his Lragi 
colleague had expected. 

It was open to Mr Menderes to approach Nato’s problem 
on its Middle Eastern flank in one of two ways. Either he 
could argue from the particular, and say that the Palestine 
quarrel bedevils every western act and interest in the region, 
and that some new proposal, however distasteful to execute, 
would be a lesser evil than neglect of this gaping hole 
through which the Soviet Union can at any moment inject 
trouble. Or he could argue, in much more general terms, 
that the Russian campaign to win the Arab world has started 
in Egypt and Syria—and beg more people to think in time 
about how to stop it: “ Join the Baghdad Pact! ” 

Iraqi and other Arab friends of the western alliance neces- 
sarily want to appear before their own people as Arab 
patriots. It was, therefore, a setback for them that Mr 
Menderes chose the second course, which begs the question 
because (partly on account of the Palestine conflict) so 
many Arabs do not see Soviet expansion as the menace to 
their world. He spoke as he did for two reasons. First, 
he is a Turk and so acutely feels the threat of Syria as one 
arm of a Soviet pincers. Secondly, as a human being, he 
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preferred to say what his audience would like to hear. A 
suggestion that, if no new proposals are made about Pales- 
tine, the Russians will make one and win over more Arabs 
in the process, is so disagreeable to western ears that states- 
men prefer not to listen. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Mr Bevan in Motion 


ss HILE the mouse is away, the cat will play,” said 

\¢ one Tory as MPs streamed into the House of 
Commons last Friday. It was an impolite reference to the 
absent Mr Gaitskell, but Mr Bevan, it must be admitted, 
looked not unlike a cat as he purred up to the dispatch box 
for the foreign affairs debate. This was a major opportunity 
for the House and the country to discover what really moves 
the shadow foreign secretary nowadays ; it is generally 
admitted even (indeed, perhaps especially) by his worst 
enemies that a vision of himself as the diplomat who will 
save the planet from thermonuclear destruction has taken 
over from personal ambition for the premiership as his main 
driving force. But how would Mr Bevan, as Foreign 
Secretary, set about the job ? 

Three points stood out from his speech as unmistakably 
sincere. The man who once called his domestic opponents 
vermin now lays great emphasis on the need to avoid inter- 
national “liturgies of hate”; the great grey head shook 
sadly as he noted Mr Dulles’s references to “ materialistic, 
atheistic”? communism, which he regarded as obsessive 
“language of .religious war.” Mr Bevan is also deeply 
worried by the sight of American bombers flying over 
anybody’s (not just Britons’) heads with hydrogen bombs 
already in their bays ; this state of too instant readiness, 
he thinks, threatens to remove any “cushion of time ” for 
reflection should an incident suddenly develop which might 
cause the world to “stumble into war.” Thirdly, and 
possibly most important, however, Mr Bevan believes that 
the world is moving into a situation where “no important 
addition to our armaments could make any real change to 
the international situation. You cannot be deader than 
dead.” Although he seems to be ready to accept the need 
for that degree of modernisation of the west’s defences which 
is already, so to speak, in the pipeline. (e.g. thermonuclear 
rockets), he is opposed to a further piling up of weapons 
with the object of making ourselves “able to slaughter 
each other in a week rather than a fortnight.” Once the 
west has secured a sufficiency of weapons to deter war 
(because anybody, on either side, who started a war would 
be dead at the end of it), Mr Bevan sees no point in striving 
further to secure a “ marginal superiority” over the 
Russians. 

It is this last point which could still separate Mr Bevan 
from his colleagues if and when he comes to the Foreign 
Office; the idea of securing a “ marginal superiority ” over 
the Russians is the idea that dominates western defence 
programmes, and a Labour Government when in power 
would not unanimously dissent from it. On Friday, how- 
ever, Mr Bevan was clearly eager not to separate himself 
from his colleagues ; on the contrary, he was striving to knit 
his party together. His call for a summit conference, which 
might “ explore the possibility ” of detaching Germany from 
the alliances, did not go further than ideas already mooted 
by Mr Gaitskell and Mr Kennan ; Mr Bevan himself does 
not necessarily seem to see any panacea in this project. And 
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the terms on which he would accept American rocket bases 
in this country are not in any real way different from the 
terms on which Mr Macmillan will accept them ; Mr Bevan 
made them sound just a little different in order to encourage 
some of the anti-American “ independent Conservatives ” to 
abstain from voting with the Government. Five of them 
did in fact do so. 


Ginger Pudding 


s Mr Gaitskell returned to London from his journey- 
ings, some political columnists were tending to exag- 
gerate the strains that have recently shown themselves in 
his party—and the extent to which they might cause him an 
unhappy Christmas. About forty members of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party are still extreme left wingers ; that 
was the number, for example, which recently voted that 
Mr Zilliacus should have a place in the shadow cabinet. In 
the backroom foreign policy discussions of the last few 
weeks, they have been supported by perhaps an equal 
number of pacifists, near-pacifists and neutralists ; but the 
“‘ revolt” here has not been serious. That was shown by 
the applause given to Mr Bevan’s speech on Friday, with 
which Mr Gaitskell need not feel much—and will not show 
any—immediate dissatisfaction. The main trouble that he 
is now alleged to be facing with his party, in fact, rests not 
o1 stirrings among the left wing activists but among the 
trade union ballast. And the awkwardness here is not so 
much that there is an intra-party split, as that the party’s 
usual split has been papered over—and an unexciting 
nothingness is revealed in its place. 

About a third of the Parliamentary Labour Party are trade 
union members. They have been used to fighting Tories at 
election time, and fighting Bevanites almost every time else. 
Now they cannot get plaudits (which they used to enjoy 
from Mr Attlee) for fighting Bevanites, because there are no 
Bevanites left ; Mr Gaitskell would even prefer them not 
to be so continually beastly to Mr Crossman. So the 
minority of trade union members who are not content to be 
mere appendages at Westminster looked around for other 
windmills to tilt at. Some of them found it in the Tories ; 
in the last two to three weeks before the recess certain 
debates which the Government had expected to get through 
or the nod—about the Defence Contracts Bill, for example 
—were spun out over several hours by Labour backbench 
guerillas. One result has been a leading article in The 
Times called “ Sham Fighters ” ; it remarked impatiently on 
“ desperate fighting over things that do not matter, which 
probably hides from the participants themselves their 
poverty of ideas about those issues that do matter.” The 
ginger group, which thought it was doing its job of opposi- 
tion rather well, is likely to be very annoyed about this. 


A Party at Christmas 


T is partly as a by-product of its attack upon the Tories 
I that this ginger group of trade union MPs has been 
voicing some dissatisfaction with their own party’s leader- 
ship. Nominally, their complaint is that the leadership has 
not shown enough fight ; in fact, their grievances often seem 
to be more personal. Mr Gaitskell, they complain, spends 
too much time with the “Hampstead set” of Labour 
intellectuals, and with the “ XYZ Club,” a dining group 
also formed exclusively of the better educated—and better 
breeched—members of the party. There have been dark 
reports that Mr Gaitskell was seen to give the wealthy and 
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Is it fair 


to name a friend as your executor? 


XECUTORSHIP is no light responsibility even for 

an experienced person. Moreover, when the 
time comes, ill-health, the weight of years or 
distant residence may render it an unfair burden. 
That is why many people-to date well over 
100,000 — have appointed Lloyds Bank as executor. 
The Bank’s Executor and Trustee Department 
has more than thirty area offices covering England 





and Wales, staffed by officials specially trained for 
the work. Estates are accordingly handled locally 
thus facilitating consultation with beneficiaries and 
any others concerned. No fees are payable until the 
Bank’s duties commence. 

A booklet giving the full details of this service, 
including the addresses of the area offices, is freely 
available at any branch of Lloyds Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
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tase | A Name to remember 


WHEN YOU PLACE a building contract, do you give 
the right importance to a good name? A name which 
is valued because it stands for absolute reliability, 
the highest standards of work and a strictly observed 
schedule. 

There is no short cut to the acquisition of a good 
name. It has to be earned: by years of hard work, 
proved ability, willing service and by readiness to 
adopt new methods without abandoning the best 
traditions of the old. 


The name of Laing has behind it over one hundred 


years of progressive experience, gained in a wide 
range of building and civil engineering works; a tra- 
dition of long service and team work among em- 
ployees; a respect for craftsmanship; a pioneering 
spirit in mechanisation, research and development, 
in planning and methods of operation; an apprecia- 
tion of human values. The name of Laing is, in fact, 
the best assurance to new building owners that their 
projeet will be carried out speedily, efficiently and 
economically. For behind the name is a good reputa- 


tion which the company intends to keep. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
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personable Mr Jack Diamond (the victor of Gloucester) a 
far more effusive welcome than he has ever accorded to a 
successful trade union candidate. And there was one terrible 
night when he walked into the Commons dining room and, 
spurning a vacant seat among a group of trade unionists, 
sat down between Lady Megan Lloyd George and Mr 
Dingle Foot. 

These may all sound very trivial points. They are. It 
remains to be seen how many survive the bonhomie and 
dyspepsia of Christmas. The intellectuals have derived 
some satisfaction from the fact that when the ginger group 
plotted its campaign against the Tories, it had to call on at 
least one member of the XYZ Club for advice. But there 
is perhaps the shadow of an old warning for Mr Gaitskell 
in all this. He is the first Labour leader to have reached 
the summit without either being regarded by the left-wing 
constituency Labour parties as one of their champions, or 
by the trade union members of the party as one of them- 
selves. In calm times, he can afford these deficiencies of 
instinctive support; but, if ever intra-party storms. rose 
again, they could make him a very lonely man. 


PARLIAMENT 


Ahead of Schedule 


T any rate until the foreign policy debate, on the last 

day of term, the Government succeeded remarkably well 
in keeping the Commons regularly dosed with tranquillisers. 
The eight weeks between the end of the summer break and 
the beginning of the Christmas recess were probably the 
most uneventful, not to say soporific, since before the war. 
They were also, from a legislative point of view, quietly 
productive. Four Government bills have reached the statute 
book (including the one to raise old age pensions). The 
Local Government Bill, the biggest measure of the session, 
has got a second reading in the Commons, and is now ready 
to start on its long, line-by-line committee stage as soon as 
MPs reassemble next month. The Life Peerages Bill is 
well advanced in the Lords, and fourteen lesser bills have 
been launched. Three quite important measures are still 
to come—covering child adoption, administrative tribunals 
and emergency powers over land—and there may be a 
fourth, dealing with prostitution. 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU are consider- 
ing the possibility of initiating a new service for manufacturers of 
consumer durables. This would consist of a comprehensive, 
accurate sample survey of consumer purchases, ownership, 
preferences, intentions to buy, ete.; detailed statistical studies of 
trends in, and forecasts of, production, exports and imports of 
consumer durables ; studies of the general economic determinants 
of production and sales. 


Detailed economic research and pilot surveys are now being under- 
taken to ascertain the practicability and extent of the service. 
If these researches show that the provision of the service is 
justified, businessmen will have available for the first time an 
essential tool for planning investment, production and sales of 
consumer durables. 


Further information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED, 
5, Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 1511, Ext. 13. 
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After Christmas, Labour will start getting some of its 
supply days; and Mr Gaitskell may be stimulated by 
recent backbench criticism to make more show with— 
though not necessarily more substance of—the business of 
opposition. Even if he does, however, the Government 
should not have much difficulty in completing its never very 
onerous legislative programme with time well in hand. There 
will therefore be no administrative difficulty in Mr Mac- 
millan’s way if he should want to call a general election any 
time in 1958. But it is very difficult, at the moment, to 
see why he should. 


AFRO-ASIANS 


Cairo’s Bandung 


HE sponsors of the Afro-Asian conference that was due 
a to open in Cairo on Boxing Day intended it to be a 
second Bandung. For various reasons, however, it is not 
likely to rival the 1955 original, the effects of which were 
unexpectedly far-reaching. The Bandung conference was 
sponsored and organised by non-communists ; Russia was 
not invited, and though communist China was, its attempts 
to exploit the conference were not altogether successful. 
There was strong competition from anti-communist govern- 
ments, including those of Turkey and—at that time— 
Ceylon ; on balance, the Chinese may have been more 
influenced than influential. 

There are important differences between Cairo and 
Bandung. The Russians are present at Cairo and have made 
efforts to ensure that the gathering is a “ front ” controlled 
by Communists or fellow-travellers. The Cairo conference, 
unlike its predecessor, is supposed to be a gathering of 
“ peoples,” not governments, although some of the delega- 
tions are obviously official. 

The idea of a second Afro-Asian conference ostensibly 
came from the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, an offshoot 
of the Asian Solidarity Committee, a Communist front 
organisation set up in Delhi a few weeks before the Bandung 
conference, with the object of influencing it. Dr Anup 
Singh, the Indian secretary-general of the committee, 
“sold ” the idea to President Nasser, apparently by a com- 
bination of flattery and of appeals to political cupidity. He 
is reported to have argued that “colonialism ” was still 
solidly entrenched in Africa and that an Afro-Asian con- 
ference would provide Colonel Nasser with a platform and a 
fresh opporunity to assert leadership in a vast area. 

In attempting to use President Nasser, the Communists 
may have calculated that even if he used the meeting for 
his own purposes—by raising such issues as Algerian inde- 
pendence and the rights of the Palestine Arabs—they could 
not fail to profit. The chance they had to take was that, 
as at Bandung, at least some anti-Communist voices would 
be raised. Whereas some anti-Communist governments, 
such as South Vietnam, flatly refused to allow their nationals 
to attend, others, while aware of the nature of the con- 
ference, decided not to hinder intending delegates. Thus, 
the biggest delegation—forty members—is from Japan and 
the business men among them, whatever their feelings about 
trade with China, are unlikely to toe the Communist line. 

With delegates from “ the people of Palestine,” from Ifni 
and from Mongolia, some curious speeches were expected. 
But it may prove difficult for so motley a gathering to agree 
on resolutions that would satisfy both Communist require- 
ments and Arab nationalism. 
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FRANCE 


Uneasy Balance 


OR once there will be no need to stop the clock in the 

French assembly on new year’s eve ; the assembly has 
already approved the government’s budget for 1958. To get 
the bill passed on time last week the government used a vote 
of confidence. As the budget was not presented in detail, 
few deputies took the trouble to attend; this is a pity 
because France’s political future, now more than ever, 
depends on the success of its economic policy. 

Substantial cuts in expenditure and new taxes introduced 
in recent months should reduce the gross deficit for 1958 
to Frs. 599 billion compared with close to a thousand 
billion francs in the last two years. Budgetary expenditure 
is put just over 200 billion francs higher than in the current 
year; but revenue is expected to be higher by some 
Frs. 566 million. 

For all these efforts, involving heavy cuts in investment, 
the financial situation remains very dangerous. M. Leen- 
hardt, reporting for the budgetary commission, mentioned 
three main inflationary factors: the psychological fear of a 
rise in prices ; attempts to improve the balance of foreign 
trade ; and the Algerian war, particularly in its impact on 
the labour market. M. Leenhardt also uttered a warning 
that if France should get some*foreign aid, this would only 
provide a respite and would not justify any relaxation. 
Even with a loan from the International Monetary Fund, 
France will have to cut its imports, and the cuts are bound 
to affect production. A government estimate puts next 
year’s increase in gross national income between one and 
two per cent, against six per cent in the current year. If 
France succeeds in achieving so much, it may get through 
1958 without a major social crisis. But success is uncertain. 


SUDAN 


An African Policy 


HE prime minister of the Sudan returned last weekend 
from a state visit to Nigeria, where he was given due 
honours as leader of an independent African country. While 
there he had discussions with the Nigerian prime minister 
about the ambitious proposal for a railway from Nigeria to 
Port Sudan. 

Dr Nkrumah wanted Abdullah Bey Khalil to extend his 
visit to west Africa by going on to Ghana, and although 
Abdullah Bey was unable to do so, the invitation remains 
open and will probably be taken up in the spring, after the 
Sudanese general elections. He has already undertaken to 
visit Libya, and the Somali prime minister has asked him to 
go to Somalia. A goodwill mission headed by the president 
of the Somali legislative assembly has been in Khartoum. 

All this is in keeping with the policy of the present 
government of the Sudan to develop its intra-African rela- 
tions. They are reluctant to root their country’s political 
future in the Arab League, into which the Arab-Islamic 
relations of the northern region naturally led them at the 
first onset of independence. Abdullah Bey recognises that 
the connection with the Arab Middle East is real and 
natural ; but he sees no reason why it should be exclusive 
or why Sudan’s African relations with other newly indepen- 
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dent African countries should be entirely governed by the 
tormenting problems of the Arabs. 

His policy seems to have the support of Africa. Sayed 
Adam Abdullah, the leader of the Somali delegation, said in 
Khartoum that “the Sudan is a good example of the 
democracy that should inspire those African countries which 
are on the threshold of independence ” and that the future 
of “ Greater Somalia” would depend a great deal on the 
friendship of the Sudanese people. He added that his 
country might be independent before 1960. 


MIGRATION 


In and Out 


HE present year has almost certainly been a peak one 
for emigration from Britain. Something like 220,000 
emigrants are likely to have left for both Commonwealth 
and foreign destinations, compared with about 150,000 in 
1956, according to the third report of the Oversea Migration 
Board (Cmnd 336). But these are very crude figures ; what 
really matters is the type of population which is being gained 
or lost. In 1956, the board estimates that some 118,000 
permanent immigrants (excluding 60,000 Irish) came into 
Britain in return ; although this year the net outflow will 
have been larger than in 1956, it will not necessarily prove 
to have been much above the recent average of about 35,000 
net a year. 

What goes out and what comes in? The figures—which 
are very incomplete, though better than in earlier years— 
show that, among emigrants, nearly 18 per cent of the men 
and 11 per cent of the women are professional or managerial; 
18. per cent of the men and the women are clerical or 
distributive workers. Thus the white collar contingent is 
important—and to it must be added another 9 per cent 
who are students. The remainder are the skilled and 
unskilled workers—mostly skilled. The occupations of the 
immigrants are not specified, but those coming from Ireland 
and the colonies are probably mostly unskilled, as well as a 
proportion of those from the Asian dominions. Against 
this, some of the immigrants from the older dominions are 
very high grade professional and administrative men looking 
for opportunities in a bigger country—and a third of the 
total are former emigrants returning with or without 
fortunes. 

The pattern may well be that against a certain inflow of 
incoming “top people,” Britain is losing considerable 
numbers of middle-grade managers and technologists, as 
well as clerks and others who emigrate to gain the higher 
salaries available abroad. Lower down, Britain loses a 
number of skilled manual workers, but these are probably 
balanced in quantity by unskilled colonials who come here 
to gain the high rates for unskilled labour and other fringe 
benefits. Taken as a whole, however, the redistribution of 
population is very marginal and (leaving aside the 
Hungarians or retired people returning) is made in response 
to economic differentials created by the demand for labour 
of different types. It is, therefore, on balance, advantageous 
to the Commonwealth as a whole. The figures do something 
to reinforce the case for cutting tax rates at the level of 
earnings most usually secured by skilled workers and 
trained technologists in Britain ; but not for taking more 
deliberate action to try to restrict the flow either in or out. 
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COMMONWEALTH MPs 


Professional Gathering ? 


EETINGS of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Asso- 
M ciation are not advertised as essentially professional 
conferences, but they might well be. As many parlia- 
mentarians at New Delhi have said in the past week, the 
common use of parliamentary institutions based on. the 
British model is one of the strong ties of the Common- 
wealth group of nations ; it may be this which, more than 
anything else, inclines new members emerging from 
colonial tutelage into the non (if not always anti) com- 
munist camp. It is impressive to read the fervent protesta- 
tions of faith—from Asian, Ghanian and South African 
MPs—in institutions that the communists invariably declare 
to be sham fronts, behind which the “ruling cliques ” 
impose their will in accordance with the oligarchic laws 
that alone seem comprehensible to Russian political 
experience. 

But useful as these meetings are to demonstrate the 
value set on the Commonwealth association, and as a counter 
thrust to the communist line everywhere, they ought perhaps 
to be occasions rather less for resounding rhetoric and 
rather more for solid technical discussion. One subject to 
which the delegates should pay more attention is the use 
of the party mechanism in making parliament an instrument 
of popular will and control. It is a delicate mechanism, 
which some of the new states of the Commonwealth, and 
even one or two of the older, have been unable to understand 
or operate successfully. Indian speakers showed a proper 
concern for the fact that, ten years after independence, no 
obvious alternative government exists in their country ; at 
the other extreme the Prime Minister of Pakistan was not 
present because the confused variety of party and faction, in 
his country was ‘keeping his hands full. It is an obvious 
exercise to compare the position of India, Ghana and South 
Africa, where one strong party dominates, and intends to 
continue to dominate, national life even to the detriment of 
parliamentary health ; and to contrast them with Canada, 
where an apparently unbreakable party has just been voted 
out after twenty years of power. Everything depends on 
the willingness of party and electorate to abide by certain 
important rules of the game. It is to the interest of all 
MPs of whatever race or colour to help each other play 
that game—to see that all the pendulums in all the Common- 
wealth countries are swinging in proper rhythm and keeping 
the parliamentary machines adjusted. So long as they do, 
the Commonwealth community of parliaments will add good 
examples to its fine precepts. 


UGANDA 


Dead End Tactics 


HE Buganda agreement of 1955, which ended the 

Kabaka’s exile, has been called in question by the 
Buganda electoral college. Under the agreement, a quarter 
of the African representative members of the Uganda 
Legislative Council have to be Baganda, but last week the 
electoral college refused to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr Muwazi, who walked out of the council 
because it was “ ignoring the wishes of the African people.” 
The college has since declared thut it sees no point in 
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having Baganda representative members unless there is an 
African elected majority in the council, and it has called— 
unsuccessfully—upon the remaining four Baganda members 
to resign. At present the council consists of 30 government 
nominees and 30 representative members, of whom 18 are 
African. Direct elections will be held for the first time 
in about a year, but no change in numbers is envisaged 
before 1961. 

The Baganda are trying to force the pace; they may 
instead find themselves in a cul-de-sac. The argument that 
African opinion is ignored in the council simply cannot be 
supported by the facts. -Dr Muwazi and Mr Luboga, the 
Busoga member who has also resigned without being 
replaced, are officers of the United Congress party, a radical 
limb of the Uganda National Congress, and_ their 
maneeuvring should be ‘seen in the light of the coming 
election. It is more a struggle for power than a struggle 
for progress. 

There is another reason for the electoral college's 
obduracy. Dr Muwazi’s resignation appealed to those 
Baganda who cling to the idea that their province should 
somehow go its own way separate from the rest of the pro- 
tectorate. For the moment, the radical nationalism of the 
United Congress party has joined forces with the traditional 
aloofness of the Baganda. This could be a powerful union if 
it was decided to fight for African progress constitutionally ; 
the attempt to paralyse the Buganda agreement is inept. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Children in Need 


VERY time two Unicef Christmas cards are sold another 
E child can be treated for trachoma. About eight million 
of these cards are being exchanged all over the world, and 
it is characteristic of the UN children’s fund that it succeeds 
in producing substantial benefits with only a small nucleus 
of workers. The initiative and at least half the money for 
any scheme has to come from the government of the nation 
wanting help ; in this way operations in over 100 countries 
are conducted by about 300 field workers. 

The fund was started to care for children. in war-battered 
Europe, but has now changed both its character and its 
area of operation. Although it can still be called upon in 
emergencies, it concentrates on long-term projects in the 
under-developed areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Nearly half its budget is spent on health ; providing peni- 
cillin for yaws and syphilis, treating leprosy and trachoma 
and trying to stamp out malaria. The fund supplies the 
drugs and tools and draws upon other sources, including 
the World Health Organisation, for the doctors and nurses. 
Another of the fund’s major undertakings is distributing 
milk powder. But since it is well aware that this is only 
scratching the surface of the problem of the world’s under- 
fed children, it is at the same time experimenting with 
vegetable substitutes for milk. The most exciting venture 
is the possible use of soya bean kernels ; if this proves 
successful, a big problem of child health will be transformed. 

Though health and nutrition absorb the greater part of 
Unicef’s energies, there are a variety of other ways in which 
it displays its own resourcefulness and acts as a leaven on 
every country’s latent wish to improve the lot of its children. 
For instance, Guatemalan mothers who had been taught the 
principles ef hygiene set themselves to build Jatrines in their 
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children’s schools. An example of the fund’s imaginative 
approach is its midwifery course. In parts of Africa it gives 
the local witch doctor two weeks’ training in midwifery ; 
at the end of the course the doctor is presented with a 
certificate in the shape of a set of instruments with which 
to serve the community in a more up-to-date manner. 


SINGAPORE 


Outlook Leftish 


oR electoral purposes, the city and the future state of 

Singapore are virtually one. For this reason, the 
Singapore city council elections last Saturday may be taken 
as an accurate indication of the political trend in the island 
colony. That trend is clearly leftward: the anti-colonial 
People’s Action Party (PAP), which put up fourteen candi- 
dates, won thirteen of the thirty-two seats. The govern- 
ment’s Labour Front won only four seats ; the Workers’ 
Party, formed four months ago by the former chief minister, 
Mr David Marshall, equalled the government party, with 
four wins ; and the right-wing Liberal Socialists were second 
with seven seats, independents and the United Malays’ 
National Organisation sharing the remaining seats. 

The result is a remarkable success for the PAP leader, 
Mr Lee Kuan-yew ; ejected from the party leadership some 
months ago, he has not merely come back but apparently 
re-welded the party’s diverging wings into a cohesive whole. 
Singapore is not expected to achieve statehood before the 
middle of next year. The elections that are to follow “ inde- 
pendence ” will therefore not take place until, say, next 
autumn. Unless unexpected developments intervene, it 
now seems certain that the PAP will emerge as the dominant 
political force on the island, eclipsing Mr Lim Yew-hock of 
the Labour Front, whose firm and able policies had seemed 
to promise stability for Singapore. 

There are still, however, some imponderables. If the 
PAP were forced to form a coalition government, its part- 
ners could restrain its potential extremism. On the other 
hand, Mr Lim Chin-siong, the PAP’s near-communist secre- 
tary-general, is due to be released from preventive detention 
next November, and it cannot be assumed that the more 
moderate Mr Lee will retain control of the party. Nor is 
the extent of his own “ moderation” yet clear. At the 
worst, Britain’s remaining naval base in south-east Asia 
could be in for a prolonged period of anti-colonial unrest. 

The prospects in the Federation of Malaya continue to 
be more encouraging. The prime minister, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, has rejected a suggestion from the Communist 
guerrilla leader Chin Peng that the question of surrender 
should not be discussed between them. In effect, he has 
replied: “ No surrender, no talks.” The Tengku is clearly 
aware that nothing less than surrender will ensure that the 
Malayan Communist party is made harmless. 


VICTIMS OF NAZISM 


Spirit of Reparation 


ERR SCHAFFER, formerly finance minister at Bonn, now 
minister of justice, has aroused the protests of Jews 
in and outside Germany by a public attack on the law for 
restitution to the victims of nazism. Alleging that full im- 
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plementation of the law would mean payment abroad of 
some 28 billion marks, of which 6 billion marks would go to 
“ foreign lawyers,” he declared last week that the mark itself 
would be endangered by the outflow of foreign exchange 
that this implies, 

Herr Schaffer’s figures seem very much exaggerated ; his 
figure of 28 billion marks (some £240 million) is probably 
about twice as large as the restitution payment which will 
actually be made, and his figure of 6 billion marks for fees 
to “ foreign lawyers ” is absurd. No doubt there are short- 
comings in the execution of the restitution law. Some 
claimants abroad, whose cases are being handled by lawyers 
on a commission basis, may be doing well ; others are doing 
badly. Restitution may raise fiscal problems as well as 
judicial and administrative problems ; it does not, as things 
have fallen out, raise any considerable problems of foreign 
exchange ; and none of the difficulties can weigh heavy 
against the grievous harm that would be done if the duty 
were skimped. 

Postwar Germany has behaved creditably in this matter ; 
its friends will hope that picture will not be marred by a 
grudging spirit. Speed and goodwill in restitution are even 
more important than the total sum ; it would be a pity if 
the German St Nicholas, with his bulging sack, talked like 
a Scrooge. 
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CLASS REPRESENTATION 


The influentially signed petition presented to Lord 
q Palmerston asking for a political recognition 

of the educated classes, technically so called, as 
distinct constituencies throughout the kingdom, seems to 
us calculated to endanger a most important principle, by 
presenting it in a very injudicious and unnatural form. 

Most thinking Englishmen have made up their minds 
that what we really ought to aim at in the constitution of 
our representative assembly, is the fair representation of 
social classes—in other words, of the various leading 
interests and class-tendencies which are to be found in any 
force or mass throughout the country. But it would be a 
most false and injurious inference to draw, that because 
we wish to represent adequately the various class-wants 
and desires that are fermenting throughout the community, 
we must first formally classify them, and so make them 
distinctly aware of their separate interests, while diverting 
their attention, im great measure, from their common 
interests. We believe nothing could be more injurious. 
Indeed, the orderly and constitutional political growth of 
England has been in no small degree due to the very 
absence of this pedantic classification of social and pro- 
fessional interests for political purposes. Again, 
were we to have professional classes, and land classes, and 
mercantile classes, and so forth, formally constituted—as 
the petitioners suggest in the one case of the professional 
classes—every such constituency would exercise a far 
greater constraint over the minds of their representative 
than is possible now, when a man is elected by a motley 
crowd of constituents, not merely of many shades of 
opinion, but of all sorts of habits and tastes. ... The 
scheme, in short, is entirely impracticable and undesirable. 

In every direction we should lose pliancy, elasticity, 
variety, breadth, naturalness, in our representative system 
by the adoption of such a plan. Instead of the representa- 
tion of classes, it would soon become a representation of 
class-prejudices, or at least of class-distinctions, and the 
uniting element of common political sympathy between the 
various constituencies would vanish utterly away. 












































































































































































LETTERS 








Arbitration 


Sir—In your issue last week Mr Tinn 
misquotes me as having said in my letter 
of December 7th that “if wages were 
somehow prevented from following any 


given price rise the consequent fall in . 


demand would soon restore the old 
price.” What I did say was that “the 
decline in consumer demand would tend 
io restore prices to their previous level.” 
For brevity’s sake I had to confine my 
letter to the broad principle involved, 
but by using the term “tend to” thrice 
I indicated my awareness of the need 
for reservations. Mr Tinn simply 
omitted that term from his quotation, 
and having thus misrepresented my 
theory he accused it of over-simplifica- 
10n. 

I am the last to deny that my theory, 
as indeed most economic theories, must 
be subject to many reservations. But I 
must say Mr Tinn’s selection of them 
is far from impressive. 

Least impressive of his instances is 
the contention that in the absence of 
wage increases ihe rise in prices due to 
the removal of subsidies would not have 
become reversed, because it merely 
transferred purchasing power from the 
lower to the higher income groups. Is 
it possible that, in this year of 1957, he 
is unaware that a much larger propor- 
tion of higher incomes is taxed and 
saved ? Or that a Jarger proportion of 
them is spent on goods whose prices do 
not materially affect the cost of living ? 
Unless he pleads ignorance of these 
elementary facts he must know that such 
transfer of purchasing power is dis- 
inflationary. 

According to Mr Tinn if the increase 
in the price level was due to higher 
import prices it does not follow that the 
reduction in our demand for the im- 
ported goods would lower them. What 
he overlooked was that a rise in the price 
of essential imported goods would not 
materially reduce our demand for them, 
but in the absence of wage increases it 
would reduce the purchasing power that 
would remain available for buying home- 
produced goods. 

Mr Tinn further envisages a reduc- 
tion in the output of manufactures in 
preference to price cuts in response to 
a decline in demand. But if that hap- 
pened wage incomes would decline, 
leading to a further fall in consumer 
demand. He also overlooks that the 
supply of Jand products and many other 
essential goods is largely inelastic, so 
that their prices would respond to a fall 
in demand. 

I agree with Mr Tinn that if price in- 
creases are due to a fall in the supply of 
goods through rearmament the upward 
trend would. not become reversed in the 
absence of wage increases. But a wage 
testraint would work in a negative sense, 
because it would prevent an accentuation 
of the rise. If, according to Mr Tinn, 





even in such a situation wage demands 
must follow price increases then, 
evidently, the sum total of his economics 
is that a non-stop increase in money 
wages is in all circumstances a Good 
Thing.—Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.4 Pau EINzIG 


The Sterling System 


Sir—In your article last week you say 
that I estimated the total overseas earn- 
ings of the City at £20-£30 million. This 
statement is quite inaccurate. All that 
these figures included were the banking 
earnings of the City, plus an estimate 
of the relatively small losses to the City’s 
other earnings, which would accrue if 
we gave up our international banking 
business. This is surely a very different 
matter. In fact I have suggested else- 
where that the total earnings of the City 
were around £100 million. It has long 
been possible to guess at a figure of this 
order of magnitude, by relating figures 
fot overseas earnings given in the 
national income blue books with those 
in the balance of payments white papers. 
—Yours faithfully, ALAN C. L. Day 
London, W.C.1 


[We quote the relevant paragraph from 
Mr Day’s broadcast, as printed in The 
Listener of November 21st: 

“Tt is extremely easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the financial services 
provided by the City. No official esti- 
mates are available—perhaps none could 
be made. But I imagine it is unlikely 
that the net earnings arising from the 
international banking services provided 
by London amount to more than £20 
million or at most £30 million a year: 
and in these guesses I include various 
earnings which accrue indirectly. For 
example, foreigners who are financing a 
commercial transaction through London 
will as a consequence also do their insur- 
ance here.”—Ep1rTor.] 


Opticians 


Sir—The final paragraph of your com- 
ment on the Opticians Bill in the issue 
of December 14th calls, I think, for a 
wholehearted protest and refutation. I 
am amazed that your zeal in defending 
the consumer’s freedom of choice should 
prompt you to resist the prohibition of 
the sale of spectacles in chain stores. 
I am sure most sensible people would 
agree that there simply is no such thing 
as suitable spectacles “off the peg.” 
The suggestion that any defect or short- 
comings concerning the human eye—one 
of the most delicate mechanisms in living 
creatures—can possibly be corrected or 
remedied by the layman seems nothing 
less than monstrous to me. Off-the-peg 
spectacles—unless they are completely 
without any effect on the sight—seem to 
me to require elimination. 
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Your comparison with se]f-medication 
really will not do ; after all, mistaken use 
of aspirins, laxatives and cough mixtures 
will, at the worst, cause a temporary up- 
set without lasting injury. To choose 
one’s own spectacles, however, without 
at least a sight test, is more like partial 
self-mutilation. And the more urgently 
spectacles are required, the more impera- 
tive is the need to obtain expert guidance 
and advice.—Yours faithfully, 
Manchester WALTER EISENBERG 


Repairs 


Srr—Your contributor asks, in his article 
of December 14th, who should provide 
the impetus to see that the public is 
given a satisfactory after-sales service. 
As he mentioned solid fuel heaters, 
perhaps you will allow me to describe 
briefly what is being done by the Coal 
Utilisation Council to promote satis- 
factory service for this type of appliance. 

In the first place, it is one of the 
conditions of membership of our panel 
of authorised appliance distributors that 
every firm selected by us and appointed 
to that panel shall undertake to accept 
responsibility for after-sales service on 
all solid fuel appliances it sells. We run 
training courses for the staffs of these 
distributors to help them trace and 
diagnose the sort of troubles that may 
arise. In many cases, however, the actual 
service work is carried out for the dis- 
tributor by one of his builder-customers. 
Only a few distributors actually provide 
this type of installation and after-sales 
service. Nevertheless, they are required 
to accept responsibility for work carried 
out by builders at their request. 

This has meant that we must go fur- 
ther with our training, and for the past 
few years we have been running courses 
for builder fixers on the correct installa- 
tion and servicing of solid fuel appli- 
ances. We have found that the majority 
of faults which may arise later can be 
traced to incorrect installation and a lack 
of knowledge on the part of the builder 
of the latest efficient type of equipment, 
and if correct installation can be assured 
it goes far to eliminating later troubles. 

We have hopes that, in co-operation 
with the building industry, we shall 
shortly be able to extend training for 
builder fixers to such an extent that it 
will be possible to form a panel of 
authorised fixers in parallel with our 
authorised distributors, thereby giving 
an assurance of adequate service from 
the two trades who combine in selling 
and servicing solid fuel heaters. 

We have endeavoured also to provide 
the coal merchant with training to help 
him diagnose trouble, and we have 
organised local joint service committees 
between the coal and appliance trades 
so that any trouble, if it is diagnosed as 
an appliance complaint, can be passed 
on with confidence by the coal merchant 
to one of his local colleagues in the 
appliance trade—while at the-same time 
being able to deal with the problem 
himself should it resolve itself into a 
fuel technicality —Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Wiiams 
Coal Utilisation Council 
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Of Prickamice and Men 


Generation of Vipers 


By Philip Wylie. 
Muller. 331 pages. 21s. 
7 is surprising that this classic of 
vituperation should have had to wait 
fifteen years for a British edition. Mr 
Wylie’s blockbusters are aimed at the 
less pleasing features of the American 
Way of Life—at the  slogan-ridden 
mind, at public squalor, at the cult of 
the business man, at sexual hypocrisy, 
at religiosity, at the advertisement and 
entertainment industries, above all at 
Mom, the American mother-goddess ; 
but the devastation is not confined to his 
native land. Quite apart from the occa- 
sional shift of objective, the odd cargo 
of napalm unloaded on, say, the Foreign 
Office, it is twentieth-century Homo the 
Sap in general who gets blasted to shreds 
and plastered over the wreckage. If 
America enjoyed being blasted—and 
twenty editions testify to its enjoyment 
—why should not we ? 

In any case, here is “Generation of 
Vipers”; three hundred-odd pages of 
a screeching invective which makes the 
productions of cis-Atlantic Angry Young 
Men sound like Chesterfield and water. 
Its ostensible aim is to induce, by every 
device of rhetoric except meiosis, that 
state of self-knowledge essential to all 
right thought and action. If only Homo 
the Sap would clear his mind of cant, 
eschew both superstition and the 
barren logic which denies the intuitive, 
cleave to the one essential truth of 
Christianity—that “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you ”—and act on what 
he thus learned, then, after “man’s 
blackest hour ”, the millennium would be 
at hand ; with no more disease, no more 
war, instantaneous communications, 
unlimited power, a stiffer school curri- 
culum with colour strips by Walt Disney, 
air-conditioned streets, and unimagin- 
able yes, decidedly unimaginable) 
symphonies. 

“ Generation of Vipers” is, in fact, as 
ostensibly optimistic as it is ostensibly 
powered by a reformer’s zeal. The 
final protestation, however, is less than 
convincing. Mr Wylie’s style and vocabu- 
lary convey more than his matter ; and 
what they convey is a Swiftean hatred 
and disgust, expressed with all the 
volcanic power, total spontaneity, and 
lack of ulterior purpose, of a prolonged 
vomiting fit. One applauds, certainly— 
Tin Pan Alley, Fundamentalism, and the 


Mom-cult had it coming to them—but 
when the retching noises have gone on 
for three hundred pages, a certain 
monotony sets in. A little quiet irony, 
an occasional recognition that others 
besides himself might be honest men, a 
twinge or two of doubt concerning his 
omniscience in all matters social, poli- 
tical, psychological, economic, sexual, 
linguistic, historical, ethnic and theologi- 
cal, would have served Mr Wylie well. 

Or would they ? On the assumption 
that his emetic convulsions are the result 
of two fingers deliberately thrust down 
the throat, produced as means to a desir- 
able end, it may be that these are the 
only means possible; the armour of 
public complacency being vulnerable to 
no subtler onslaught. On the alternative 
assumption that he cannot help it, criti- 
cism is beside the point. All the same, 
and -apart from the possibly unique 
persuasive value of nausea, one could 
wish him a less rampageously slapdash 
style ; self-denial enough, say, to ration 
himself to three disparate metaphors per 
paragraph, modesty enough to reflect 
that it takes a Bernard Shaw to make 
hundred -word sentences __ readable, 
patience enough to consult a dictionary 
before using a powerful-sounding word 
of uncertain meaning. And, talking of 
dictionaries, the present edition might 
well have been provided with a glossary 
enabling the mere Briton to construe 
such a phrase as “Up, the ravening 
prickamouse!” 


The Crusades in Stone 


Crusader Castles 


By Robin Fedden and John Thomson. 
Murray. 127 pages. 18s. 


EVEN years ago Mr Robin Fedden 
produced the first edition of his 
“Crusader Castles,” which despite its 
slim and modest appearance was greeted 
as an authoritative work, within its 
chosen limits, on a fascinating and little 
known subject. It was a happy inspira- 
tion on his (or his publisher’s) part to 
produce a new edition, considerably 
enlarged not only by himself but also by 
a collaborator, Mr John Thomson, who 
contributes a chapter on the almost 
unknown Anatolian castles of the 
Crusaders and their Armenian allies in 
what was then the Kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia. The castles of Cyprus, less 
noteworthy for their military strength 
than for the fairylike beauty which is 
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said to have inspired the creator of 
“ Snow-white and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
are now also happily included. 

To anyone who managed to visit the 
castles here described years ago, in the 
days of the morbidly mistrustful Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II, it is refreshing to note 
the acknowledgment in the preface of 
the co-operation the authors received 
from the Turkish Department of An- 
tiquities and the Turkish local 
authorities. 

The Crusader castles, those superb 
examples in stone of gesta det per 
francos, which are scattered along the 
wide stretch of territory that extends 
from the torrid Gulf of Aqaba to snow- 
clad Taurus, are as it were the bone- 
structure of the crusading _ states, 
Jerusalem, Tripoli, Antioch, Edessa and 
the great military Orders of the Hospital 
and the Temple. A many-sided account 
of them could therefore be a compact 
epitome of crusading history ; and that 
is exactly what we have here in pocket 
form. The militarily and architecturally 
inclined will find here what they require, 
while the general reader will particularly 
appreciate the chapter on “ Castle Life ” 
with its references to the courtesies 
between Christians and Moslems, which 
in the age of chivalry could soften the 
asperities and cruelties of war. 


Connoisseur Pleasures 


The Connoisscur Year Book 1958 
Edited by L. G. G. Ramsey. 132 pages. 
25S. 

The Stuart Period 1603-1714 and 
The Early Georgian Period 1714- 
1760. 


The Connoisseur Period Guides 


Edited by R. Edwards and L. G. G. 
Ramsey. 180 pages 98 plates and 180 
pages - 96 plates respectively. 42s. each 
volume. 


HE elegant annual from this publish- 

ing house continues to provide an 
assortment of articles on unusual but 
interesting subjects. This year it in- 
cludes a discussion of the craftsmen em- 
ployed by Robert Adam, an exploration 
of the roofs of parish churches, and an 
appraisal of the paintings of a little 
known Savoyard artist. Among the high 
quality illustrations are some lovely 
colour plates of interior views of a 
London home of rare splendour. 

Two more of the Connoisseur Period 
Guides have been published this year ; 
four out of the promised six are now 
available. These guides are designed to 
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describe the arts and crafts in Britain, 
period by period, from 1500 to 1860, and 
do so with lavish and delightful illus- 
trations. They provide plenty of scope 
for reflection on the interplay between 
social customs and design. The popu- 
Jarity of gambling with cards and tea- 
drinking in the early eighteenth century 
gave rise to the fine card and tea tables 
of that period. Will the television tables 
of today be cherished in the same way? 
It is difficult to believe so. 


Tory Journalist 


The Pen and the Sword 


By Michael Foot. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 387 pages. 30s. 


HE pen is Swift's; the sword the 
i: Duke of Marlborough’s. Political 
passions have rarely run higher than in 
Queen Anne’s reign, when the press 
played a major part in moulding public 
opinion. Mr Foot, himself both a 
politician and a journalist, has turned 
with natural interest to eighteenth 
century Grub Street. His book covers 
the last few years of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when political controversy was 
fiercest, and when the making of peace 
with France proveked more passion 
than the long war itself. Great issues 
of policy hardened party feeling, while 
personal rancours, ambitions and fears 
confused the manceuvres and the calcu- 
lations of the political leaders. The story 
of these years has often been told by 
writers as various and as distinguished 
as Sir Winston Churchill, Dr G. M. 
Trevelyan, Professor Feiling and Mr 
Rowse. Although Mr Foot makes good 
use of the work of his predecessors and 
is particularly effective in conveying the 
political drama and tension of these 
years, he does not claim to enlarge 
knowledge or to modify older inter- 
pretations. Instead he transfers the 
focus of interest away from wars, 
diplomacy, the Court and Parliament to 
journalism, considered as an _  inde- 
pendent force in politics. 

It may appear surprising that the 
editor of Tribune should have been 
drawn to write so vividly and sym- 
pathetically of a clergyman writing in 
the Tory interest. Yet it is understand- 
able that the part-author of “ Guilty 
Men ” should be interested in the author 
of “The Conduct of the Allies,” the 
most influential and the most enduring 
of the pamphlets of Queen Anne’s reign. 
And what Harley and St. John required 
and found in Swift was a writer capable 
of discrediting the money interest, the 
whole conduct of the war and the 
country’s greatest general. Mr Foot has 
also a wider and more liberal interest 
in the struggles of journalists to win 
toleration, status and influence. But 
enthusiasm for his profession leads him 
into exaggeration when he describes the 
new position of journalists and adds that 
“jmmense power in the state might 
soon. be theirs.” He concedes that 
“journalists may not be proud of every- 
thing done by the prince of their 
profession” ; and he is fair in pointing 
out how often Swift distorted the facts 
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and unjustly smeared reputations. But 
Mr Foot exaggerates and misrepresents 
Swift’s relations with Harley and St. 
John when he writes of “ Swift’s inde- 
pendence and his peculiar contribution 
to the policies of the triumvirate.” 

Mr Foot lays great stress on the force 
of public opinion but believes that it 
was largely dictated by the Grub Street 
writers ; and he does not think it neces- 
sary to go outside the capital to examine 
the social strains in the country which 
made the Tory gentlemen so impatient 
for the unrestrained attack on Marl- 
borough and the Whigs. Nevertheless 
within his chosen limits Mr Foot tells 
his story vividly and carefully ; he makes 
excellent use of superbly quotable 
material; and his analyses of Swift’s 
journalistic tactics are those of a man 
who knows his subject. 


Recorded Places 


England 


By Geoffrey Grigson. Photographs by 
Edwin Smith. 71 pages of text, 8 colour, 
192 monochrome plates. 


Europe 


By Raymond Mortimer. Photographs 
by Martin Hirlimann. 71 pages of text, 
9 colour, 283 monochrome plates. 
Thames and Hudson. §0s. each. 


HESE are two more volumes in the 
publisher’s well-known series of 
large, richly illustrated and lavishly pro- 
duced place-books. The arrangement is 
by now familiar—introduction, notes on 
the subjects of the photographs, a list 
and a map, and then the 200 odd half- 
page and full-page photographs them- 
selves. 

Mr Grigson and Mr Mortimer have 
had a more difficult task than some 
earlier authors in this series, who had a 
less general subject for their essays ; but 
they have managed to conjure up a mood 
which suits what follows. In the first 
volume Mr Smith’s photographs are a 
superb and satisfying record of archzo- 
logical, geographical and pictorial Eng- 
land. But it is not a live England: 
people, machines and factories appear 
only by accident or to give scale to his 
compositions. Though beautiful, his 
photographs of shore and field, moor and 
river, are less impressive than his build- 
ings, perhaps because with those subjects 
the amateur can come nearer to a pro- 
fessional standard. Mr Smith’s choice of 
view ranges widely, but one looks in 
vain for an orchard in blossom or for 
snow. There is one criticism of detail: 
the first photograph is surely of Battersea 
power station, not Fulham. 

Dr Hirlimann has injected a human 
element into his anthology of pictures of 
Europe, but his choice may seem to err 
on the over-picturesque—the religious 
procession, the picadors on their way to 
the arena, the groups of peasant women 
in traditional costume. His greatest suc- 
cess, as with Mr Smith, is with buildings 
and monuments, and be it a Moscow sky- 
scraper, the Acropolis, or a quiet square 
in Bruges, his camera records the scene 
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brilliantly. In particular, his colour 
plates, unlike one or two of Mr Smith’s, 
are of a high standard. 


Mazzini’s Commando 


The Bombs of Orsini 


By Michael St. John Packe. 
Secker and Warburg. 313 pages. 25s. 


HE career of Felice Orsini, citizen of 

the Papal States, son of a Carbonaro 
of Romagna, lawyer, military strategist, 
Mazzini’s most brilliant commando, and 
finally deviser in London and executor 
in Paris of a plot to blow up Napo- 
leon III for his military suppression of 
Mazzini’s shortlived Roman Republic of 
1848-49, and guillotined in Paris on 
March 13, 1858, at the early age of 49, 
makes inevitably a racy and compelling 
tale. Everyone of any importance in 
the struggle for Italian independence 
comes into this story. It travels at a 
great pace between Italy, England and 


France. There are memorably told 
episodes, like Orsini’s mopping up 
operations in Ancona on behalf of 


Mazzini in 1849, Orsini’s fantastic escape 
from Mantua’s medieval prison, and 
the whole preparation of the bomb plot. 
There are flashing sketches of Mazzini, 
Cavour, and Napoleon III, and the 
whole is firmly lashed to its sources, 
with chapter and verse. 


Yet something is missing. Mr St 
John Packe uses all the apparatus of 
the Cambridge modern history school, 
but he somehow keeps at arm’s length 
from the struggle for Italian unity. He 
is a little supercilious about almost 
everyone except perhaps Cavour. One 
holds no brief for George Holyoake (one 
of Orsini’s fellow conspirators), but does 
this rather typical passage throw more 
than a dim yellow light on him ? 


The spiritual successor of Francis Place 
he [Holyoake] was typical of that class of 
English nineteenth century working men 
who were the natural pioneers of the 
Labour Party and the TUC but, since 
those bodies did not then exist, were 
forced to combine their earnest pursuit of 
self-enlightenment—-the study of Mill's 
Political Economy, the formation of Co- 
operative Societies, and candidacy for 
Parliament—with more nefarious occupa- 
tions. 

As with George Holyoake so with 
Felice Orsini, one gets the impression 
that his activities are nefarious and 
futile, and so are those of most of 
Mazzini’s commandos. Mr St John 
Packe (himself a former commando) 
excels in describing their exploits ; but 
he has turned his back on all that—-and 
incidentally on them. Like other younger 
historians, he finds them the victims of 
Mazzini’s incompetence. This is 
threatening to become a lop-sided ver- 
sion of Italy’s recent history. There was 
more to Mazzini, and perhaps to Orsini, 
They and Garibaldi created the climate 
in which Cavour could operate. But this 
is a book to read and to follow up with 
a re-reading of Bolton King and G. M. 
Trevelyan. If all nineteenth century 
Patriotism is considered “ phoney,” then 
there is not even a horse coming after 
the cart. 
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Unacknowledged Legislators? 


Popular Fiction 100 years Ago 


By Margaret Dalziel. 
Cohen and West. 184 pages. 20s. 


H™ far fiction influences the person- 
ality and conduct of its readers is a 
question often asked but never authori- 
tatively answered. It is not even clear 
whether such influence as is exerted 
works positively, inducing the reader 
consciously or unconsciously to model 
himself on the characters with whom he 
is invited to sympathise, or in reverse, 
channelling off into fantasy (whether of 
heroism, virtue, uninhibited sexuality or 
nihilistic violence) impulses whose real 
life expression is not conveniently pos- 
sible. 

Miss Dalziel’s highly entertaining 
account of popular fiction in the mid- 
nineteenth century—* popular” being 
taken to mean the range extending in our 
own day from Mrs Angela Thirkell to 
Mr M. Spillane—raises that question 
among others ; the more notably as so 
great a proportion of Victorian popular 
writing was quite frankly didactic. Those 
critics who, confronted with Reynold’s 
“ Wagner the Wehrwolf” or “ Mysteries 
of London,” Thomas Prest’s “ Newgate: 
A Romance,” and others of the original 
“penny dreadfuls,” accused their 
authors of “confounding conscience, 
confusing the sense of right and wrong 

. - corrupting and inflaming passions,” 
did not stop at that. They set to and 
provided—with an evangelical, High 
Church, or benevolently utilitarian slant 
according to taste—a more wholesome 
substitute, inculcating domestic affection, 
thrift, purity, reverence for parents, tem- 
perance, hard work, and a proper horror 
both of aristocratic dissipation and of the 
dreadful errors of trade unionism. In 
launching his Household Words Dickens 
was playing the role assumed just a cen- 
tury later by the reverend editor of 
Eagle. Today such reforming endeavours 
would—if addressed to an adult public 
—get a horse laugh or a raspberry ; then, 
they were a roaring success except 
perhaps among the poorest readers. 

“ The stories themselves,” writes Miss 
Dalziel of the penny dreadfuls, “ afflict 
the modern reader with immense bore- 
dom, varied only by occasional delight 
at some particularly marked absurdity.” 
From her summaries and quotations one 
can well believe it; and the virtuous 
reformers, with few exceptions, did no 
better. Those mindless, spineless, faint- 
ing, weeping preternaturally insipid 
heroines (why is there no English word 
for miévre, when the quality concerned 
was so long an English ideal >), those 
stereotyped heroes, those ministering 
children, that deathbed morality, that in- 
competently pompous style; between 
them they make almost untenable the 
widely -held theory that popular taste 
has deteriorated over the last hundred 
years. 

Almost; but not quite. In a final 
chapter Miss Daiziel takes a look at the 

popular—really popular—tliterature of 


the 1950s, and finds a deterioration that 
is real and “sinister.” Vice and cruelty 
were depicted a; century ago, often (as 
by Reynolds) with considerable relish ; 
but it was never the “ good” character, 
the emulation-inviting hero or heroine, 
who was represented as corrupt or cruel. 
One may feel, unlike Miss Dalziel, that 
even the nymphomaniac heroine of a 
typical “true confession” story is, con- 
sidered as a human being, a vast im- 
provement on the Victorian novelette- 
writers’ ideal of girlhood. One can hardly 
disagree with Miss Dalziel in her esti- 
mate of Mr Spillane’s twenty-million- 
sale heroes, gloating as they gratuitously 
(“just for laughs”) smash in their 
victims’ faces. Do the fictional nympho- 
maniacs and face-smashing experts 
merely serve as imaginative safety-valves 
for the libidinous or violent yearnings of 
a tamed, conformist and _ increasingly 
petty-bourgeois society ? It would be 
reassuring to think so. One day, per- 
haps, the psychologists will find out ; it 
might be as well if that day came soon. 


Secretions of Suez 
The Year of the Comet 


By Osbert Lancaster. 
Gryphon. 64 pages. 55s. 


LITTLE book of Mr Lancaster’s pocket 
cartoons is a natural target for many 
of those who, in the next few weeks, 
will be happily browsing through the 
bookshops taking as long as they pos- 
sibly can to decide how to spend their 
tokens. Small and modestly priced, it 
will no doubt catch the eye of a sizeable 
number of people in search of something 
to make up the full value of their tokens. 
They ought not to regret being thus 
led on, for they will be acquiring some- 
thing which, in its modest way, is a 
historic document, or will eventually 
become one. Very rightly, Mr Lancaster 
has not tried to select from his 1956-57 
crop the widest possible variety of fruits. 
He has, instead, concentrated on what 
might be termed Post-Suez Pippins. On 
his dust-cover Lady Littlehampton 
gazes, transfixed, at the once triumphant 
statue of some hero of the River War, 
the very bronze now bowed in shame 
with shielded eyes. In most of the car- 
toons he has chosen, she and her pards 
voice the reactions of their kind to the 
successive sorry events of a sorry year. 
Mr Lancaster aims his barbs dispassion- 
ately at Mr Dulles and President Nasser, 
at “ Summerskjold and Hammarskill,” 
and at Sir Anthony Eden, to whom he 
attaches a phrase of lapidary cruelty. 
When the solemn polemics of the sup- 
porters and the opponents of last year’s 
Egyptian adventure have long been suc- 
ceeded by a wearied silence, this little 
book may still attract the attention of 
those who see, behind the _ ironic 
humours, a vivid reminder, not recorded 
elsewhere, of the instinctive reactions to 
that adventure and its consequences of a 
segment of British opinion that was not 
limited to readers of the Daily Express. 
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More War Memoirs 


The Business of War: The War 


Narrative of Major General Sir 
Yohn Kennedy 


Edited by Bernard Fergusson. 
Hutchinson. 371 pages. 25s. 


N the inconsiderable leisure moments 

of his ‘successful seven-and-a-half 
years’ Geovernorship of Southern 
Rhodesia, Sir John Kennedy drew 
together a narrative from notes which 
he wrote during the war as Director of 
Military Operations, together with such 
other memoranda and appreciations as 
he had thrown “ haphazard into a steel 
box.” Brigadier Fergusson has cut this 
draft by half, obeying his editorial in- 
structions to avoid either “writing up” 
the author or hurting other people’s 
feelings. The result is a pleasant appen- 
dix to and, to a degree, a commentary 
upon “The Turn of the Tide” (in which, 
it may be remembered, the ornithological 
interests which General Kennedy shared 
with Lord Alanbrooke are recorded). 
The tone is less critical (save perhaps 
of the RAF), the note—and the angle— 
more humble. Its main contribution to 
our knowledge lies in the period before 
that CIGS took office and the story 
thereafter is, by contrast, scrappy and 
episodic. General Marshall first arrived 
in London, we learn, bearing Sir 
William Robertson’s “Soldiers and 
Statesmen.” This time one “Frock” 
{though scarcely so attired) was un- 
deniably on top, and if we are given 
several new Winston stories, we also 
receive the usual exasperated criticisms, 
the mystified admiration, of any soldier 
serving near him—reflecting also, per- 
haps, in this particular case, an uncon- 
scious overestimate of the importance 
of the War Office to the war effort. 

The most valuable sections of the 
book—in providing new evidence—lie 
in its description of how the “ Brass- 
hats” got rid of one “ Frock ” at least, 
in Hore-Belisha ; and in its revelations 
about British intervention in Greece in 
1941, especially of Wavell’s responsi- 
bility therein. It is evident, as the 
“ Official History” had already made 
plain, that the soldiers (Dill and Wavell) 
with the Foreign Secretary (Eden) were 
making political, not military, decisions 
in Cairo and Athens, and that it was 
the Prime Minister, so often portrayed 
as impatient of both fear and logistics, 
who had cold feet (or cooler second 
thoughts) about intervention. 

General Kennedy served in the War 
Office itself virtually throughout the 
war, first as DMO, then as Assistant 
CIGS (Operations), “a slightly smarter 
name, no extra pay.” He worked closely 
therefore with: four Chiefs of the 
Imperial General Staff in succession: 
Gort, Ironside, Dill and Brooke. His 
comments upon them, as upon Wavell, 
Auchinleck and Montgomery, are those 
of an observant, perceptive, affectionate 
and civilised subordinate. About each 
his view gives depth to the picture which 
historians are beginning to formulate of 
them. Not so of Churchill, however, 


who was, one senses, too much, too big, 
for him. His narrative is not, however, 
as may be suggested, one more riposte 
by one more Brasshat, but a quietly 
reflective, if oddly selected, scrapbook 
smoothened from the memory of an 
overworked, rather orthodox and obvi- 
ously trusted man, with a pleasant turn 
of phrase and humour, who was for- 
tunate enough to be the intermittent 
attendant upon important events or “oon 
heard about them at close secondhand. 


* 
Before the Dawn 


By John Smyth, VC. 
Cassell. 220 pages. 25s. 


OWEVER' late in the war it was, the 

newcomer to the 17th Indian Divi- 
sion would be told almost at once about 
the disaster at the Sittang Bridge in the 
1942 retreat. There were few survivors 
of the retreat left to tell the story, but 
the horror of it lingered in the collective 
memory. The stories told were con- 
fused, exaggerated, contradictory, bitter 
and angry. Now, the divisional com- 
mander, Brigadier Sir John Smyth, who 
gave the order to blow the bridge, has 
set down his account. He was the man 
who had to take the decision ; he took 
it, supported by his successor in com- 
mand of the division, Brigadier Cowan ; 
and his explanation must be given con- 
siderable weight. But it is not unfair 
to Brigadier Smyth to say this is an 
ex parte explanation, just as the gossip 
filtering through the ranks was. 

The core of Sir John’s argument is 
his criticism of his orders to fight well 
forward in Tenasserim; he was not 
given the chance, he says, to concentrate 
far enough back to meet the Japanese 
attack on ground of his own choosing. 
The battle at Bilin, east of the Sittang, 
exhausted the division; the Japanese 
swung round the flank ; and by six hours 
the 17th Indian Division lost the race 
for the Sittang bridge. In sharp, strong 
words, Brigadier Smyth criticises Gen- 
eral Wavell for fighting the war on a 
world map—‘“ General Wavell liked to 
see the pin marking the 17th Division 
stuck as far forward as possible ”—and, 
in Sir John’s opinion, for underestimat- 
ing the fighting capacities and abilities of 
the Japanese. By implication he also criti- 
cises General Hutton, the army com- 
mander, for not resisting strongly enough 
this pressure from Delhi. This is a 
subjective judgment. It does not 
altogether explain why in “ five minutes ” 
Brigadier Smyth came to his decision to 
blow the Sittang Brdige, when two of 
his brigades, locked in combat with the 
Japanese, were on the wrong side of the 
river. The decision was a terrible one 
to take. One can admire Brigadier 
Smyth’s courage in the manner he 
assumed responsibility, but a nagging 
“why” still stays in the mind. 

Disasters are common to al] armies: 
they are not all the product of political 
mismanagement or military unprepared- 
ness. Brigadier Smyth took part in two 
disasters: Dunkirk and the retreat from 
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Burma. He sets out his experiences 
lucidly and critically, though the occa- 
siona] cliché jars. His narrative will be 
read, however, not for his description 
of the upheavai of the retreat to Dunkirk 
but for his Burmese apologia. And this 
book is not a mea culpa confession. 


Ancient and Modern 


The Louvre 


By Germain Bazin. 
M. I. Martin. 
Thames and Hudson. 


Translated by 


322 pages. 28s. 


The Moderns and Their World 


Introduction by John Rothenstein. 
Phenix House. 29 pages of text. 30s. 


BOOK on the Louvre, published at a 
reasonable price and furnished with 
a generous allowance of over 100 colour 
plates (they could, alas, be better) and 
with over 300 small monochromes, is in 
these days good value. It is not, how- 
ever, in the same format as the pub- 
lishers’ well-known and __ successful 
volume on the National Gallery; it 
belongs instead to their series that 
includes Klee and Picasso. The author is 
conservateur-en-chef of the Louvre. 
What he has written is more nearly a 
generously illustrated historical essay 
than a guide. The essay with its 
explanation of how Napoleon’s loot was 
acquired and part of it retained after 
Waterloo, states a point of view that few 
people outside France will share, but 
which nevertheless was worth stating. 
“The Moderns and Their Wor.d” 
has 96 full page reproductions of paint- 
ings, half of them in good colour, and 
about fifty artists are represented. One 
tends to ignore the text of art books and 
to look only at the pictures. But 
Sir John Rothenstein is on: of the 
few people who can write illuminatingly 
about painting. Here, he discusses tie 
influences that have caused in modern 
art an antipathy to representation. He 
starts with the reaction against the 
Impressionists, whose “ art of the surface 
of things” did not satisfy for long. 
Gauguin and Van Gogh were soon 
evolving an art that was “ primarily 
symbolic and emotive”; and Cezanne 
was searching for the underlying “ bony 
structure.” In their train came _ the 
Expressionists, who used things sym- 
bolically and emotionally to express an 
inner vision of what reality, underneath 
appearances, is like; and the Cubists, 
who began where Cezanne left off, by 
breaking the structure of things into its 
underlying geometry, and ended by 
creating their own structures. So the 
flight from the natural world was accom- 
plished. It was speeded on its way, Sir 
John suggests, by the decline of patron- 
age. Commissioned work had to please 
the client, but the uncommissioned easel 
picture is free of such discipline. Sir 
John might have added that this is a 
vicious circle. The more an_ artist 


paints only for himself, the less his work 
is commissioned, and it ill becomes him 
to bemoan the decline of patronage. 

; This book at al] events should not 
lack patrons. 
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Chronicle and Criticism 


Literary Biography 
By Leon Edel. 
Hart-Davis. 113 pages. ros. 6d. 


HE modest demeanour of this book 

—excellently printed, but small in 
compass—miay suggest to the prospec- 
tive reader that its contents are as slight 
as its format. On the contrary, they 
epitomise years of experience and reflec- 
tion, and the compactness of the 
presentation of so many valuable ideas is 
a mark of the writer’s exceptional 
literary skill. Dr Edel, in these five 
lectures delivered last year at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, speaks with authority 
of the peculiar problems confronting 
those who write the lives of writers. It 
is not an aspect of the craft of biography 
that has received much attention; 
indeed, the genesis of a good biography, 
though as interesting in its way as the 
genesis of a good novel, has been 
hitherto a neglected topic. 

Himself the biographer of Henry 
James, Dr Edel knows how deliberately 
elusive a man of letters can be ; and he 
is sensitively aware of the difficulty of 
combining the functions of chronicler 
and literary critic. Poems and novels 
cannot be ignored as documentary evi- 
dence when their author’s life is being 
fully studied. It is a crude error to relate 
them directly to the outward circum- 
sances of the life lived, yet it is foolish 
to ignore the interrelations of art and 
life. Proof of how biographical evidence 
can sometimes serve to elucidate literary 
problems is given in a brilliant chapter 
dealing with a novel by Willa Cather. 
The plot is first analysed by methods of 
pure literary criticism; then psycho- 
analytical methods are applied to it, and 
they prove not wholly  unfruitful ; 
finally, the biographer brings to bear 
upon it his knowledge of actual 
episodes in the writer’s life, which un- 
doubtedly help to illuminate her way of 
handling the central theme. 

The five discourses are beautifully 
related one to the other, and the distinc- 
tion of Dr Edel’s style adds immensely 
to the pleasure and value of this book. 


* 


The Apothecary’s Shop 


By D. J. Enright. 
Secker and Warburg. 236 pages. 218. 


HE somewhat cryptic title, of this 

book is explained by a quotation 
from Thomas Mann used as an epigraph, 
to the effect that culture lives not on 
home-made bread alone but on the pro- 
vender and poison from the apothecary’s 
shop—the apothecary being, one gathers, 
the critic, who can extract even from the 
morbidities of genius something salutary 
for the reading community. Mr. Enright 
is no mere apothecary; he has given 
proof of creative originality in both 
poems and prose ; but this is a collection 
of critical essays, most of them revised 
versions of articles printed in a variety 
of literary periodicals. Why the pub- 
lisher’s blurb describes him as a practised 
alchemist is not apparent. There is no 


evidence in these pages of any search 
for an elixir, no touch of the magician 
in any of the writing. But as a dis- 
pensing chemist Mr Enright has some 
good tonics to offer ; salves and sedatives 
are in short supply. 

The most substantial essays in the 
book are those dealing with German 
writers—one on Goethe, two on Mann, 
and there is a percipient study of 
Auden’s relations to Rilke. A couple of 
sound essays on Cortolanus and on verse 
satire show the intellectual integrity and 
the workmanlike manner that char- 
acterised so many contributions to 
Scrutiny. But the collection has no unity 
of theme; it is rather like a suitcase, 
with small things shoved in the corners 
to make the contents fit the receptacle. 
Mr Enright is an intelligent man and a 
good expositor, though with a take-it- 
or-leave-it tone of voice ; but goodness 
knows why he or his publishers thought 
it worth while to perpetuate his talk to 
the Workers’ Educational Association on 
the use of poetry, jocular parentheses 
and all, or, for that matter, his little uiffs 
with Mr Bateson or Mr Wain. Things 
which are adequate for a passing occa- 
sion tend to look portentous between 
the covers of a book. If only critics 
would let one another alone, and get on 
with the apothecary’s proper task of ex- 
tracting potions from writings of genuine 
value. When Mr Enright devotes 
himself to this, he is well worth reading. 


Special Operation 


Skorzeny’s Special Missions 


By Otto Skorzeny. 
Hale. 221 pages. 18s 


XACTLY thirteen years ago, as Allied 

troops massed on Germany’s borders 
for the final kill, a dramatic reversal 
threatened. Not only did a German 
breakthrough in the Ardennes seem 
imminent, but it was rumoured that the 
Supreme Commander himself was in 
mortal danger. So circumstantial were 
reports that a heavy guard was put on 
General Eisenhower, a “double” was 
deputed to make the dangerous (sic) daily 
journey from St. Germain to Versailles, 
and American columns lay in ambush 
round the Café de la Paix in Paris, 
waiting for the enemy commandos to 
rendezvous. 
the reputation of 
Skorzeny. 

As this autobiography shows, he was 
not in fact the ruthless Nazi of popular 
imagination, Allied officers testified that 
he fought cleanly and committed no 
atrocities. True he appears politically 
naif, but lack of sophisticated political 
understanding is no heinous crime. How 
far Skorzeny was an initiator of special 
operations rather than the skilled execu- 
tive of staff officers is unclear. History 
will doubtless remember him for the 
rescue of Mussolini, the seizure of 
Admiral Horthy before he could make 
peace with Russia (he was to have per- 
formed a similar office for Marshal 


one man—Otto 


This panic was created by * 
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Pétain, had the need arisen), and the dis- 
ruption caused behind allied lines in the 
Ardennes by his disruised Commandvs. 
Of more contemporary significance were 
unfulfilled plans for sabotaging key 
power stations in the Urals, blocking the 
Suez Canal by frogmen, and blowing 
up the Iraq-Syrian pipeline. 

For a balanced verdict we must go 
beyond the technicalities of commando 
warfare to view the role of military 
Operations in today’s atomic stalemate. 
Skorzeny’s main feats were in the mili- 
tary-diplomatic field. He demonstrates 
that political leaders are no longer secure 
trom operations of war, that swift actions 
may encourage allies, frustrate defectors 
and resolve political deadlocks. Yet we 
must ruefully conclude that these tech- 
niques, while restoring the man to war- 
fare, come more easily to totalitarian 
powers than to democracies, 


Nicolson’s Java 


Journey to Java 


By Harold Nicolson. 
Constable. 254 pages. 21s. 

T is impossible, as one browses through 

Sir Harold Nicolson’s leisurely diary 

of a journey that was a present from 
friends for his seventieth birthday, not 
to wonder at times whether the book, 
as distinct from the journey, was strictly 
necessary. But it is fair to add that such 
base thoughts, each time they ‘occur, are 
rapidly dispersed by a passage full of 
the civilised urbanity that one associates 
with the author’s name. 

“Journey to Java” is a bedside book 
and is a Book Society choice. It would 
be slightly perilous to regard it as a 
serious source of information about 
Indonesia which, indeed, is described at 
one point as the “ Federal Republic of 
Indonesia” (one has found oneself at 
times during the past few weeks furi- 
ously wishing it were a federal and not 
a “unitary” republic). But if there are 
inaccuracies, they are unimportant, for 
the compensations are many. There are 
acutely observed word pictures of scenes 
in Singapore, Java and Ceylon ; sketches 
rather than finished portraits of fellow 
travellers, all, we are warned, real 
persons though one is given a fictitious 
name, and all observed with humanity 
and sympathy; and a feast of lightly 
erudite literary .digressions. For the 
critic, gentle philosopher and student of 
manners in Harold Nicolson cannot 
resist sharing with us his reading travel 
companions and the reflections the 
stimulate. 

Thus we are told how profoundly he 
disagrees with Philip Toynbee that Die 
Leiden des jungen Werthers is 
“ludicrous, vulgar and trivial”; that 
Epicurus was a sort of Dr Buchman, or 
popular revivalist; and how good it 
would have been for Harold Nicolson to 
study Kierkegaard in the _ original 
Danish. For good measure, there is a 
passage that might be read with profit 
by President Sukarno about the positive 
side of Dutch “colonialism.” These 
incidental riches encourage forgiveness 
of certain avoidable trivialities. 
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Glittering Enigma 


Frederick II of Hohenstaufen 


By Georgina Masson. 
Secker and Warburg. 376 pages. 35s. 


fips are unexpected difficulties in 


writing a life of the Emperor 
Frederick II. Superficially he seems an 
ideal subject. Colourful, dynamic, 


original, perhaps a genius, at the meet- 
ing place of many cultures, in the most 
brilliant century of the Middle Ages, the 
wonder is that he has not tempted more 
biographers. One of the reasons for the 
shortage of books about him is that it is 
sc difficult to find the substance beneath 
so much glitter. It has proved easier to 
coin phrases about him than to justify 
them in detail, and it has taken a 
German scholar to go on believing in 
his ideas through several hundred pages 
of narrative and a whole volume of foot- 
notes. An Englishman will be apt to 
find the resulting mixture rather over- 
powering, yet he will be very hard 
pressed to make a better one. It cannot 
be said that Miss Masson’s book makes 
any significant advance towards this end, 
but she has written a readable and 
interesting book. She approaches her 
subject with a special interest in the 
monuments; she has visited all the 
important sites, and she writes about 
them with a pleasant air of familiarity ; 
she has a sense of the dramatic which 
never becomes too flamboyant. 

The result is a fresh and honest book 
which makes no pretence at profundity. 
The intellectual background, which is a 
very baffling one, is left shadowy and the 
politics aré not too clear. Necessarily 
the chief. interest centres on Frederick’s 
personality,.and this is dealt with fairly 
and reasbnably. The phrase stupor 
mundi does not appear, and this is a 
sign of virtue; but several times we 
come very near to it, and the omission 
must have taken a severe effort of self- 
Genial. Still, the effort is made; and 
anyone who wants to revive memories 
of an enigmatic figure will find this book 
a lively and not too exacting guide. 


Beau Sabreur 
The True Blue 


By Michael Alexander. 
Hart-Davis. 215 pages. 30s. 


ARLOW is talking: “and meantime 
M I read for the first time Sartor 
Resartus and Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. I 
didn’t understand much of the first then ; 
but I remember I preferred the soldier to 
the philosopher at the time; a prefer- 
ence which life has only confirmed. One 
was a man, and the other was either 
more—or less.” A casual reference this, 
but Conrad always chose his detail with 
care and he was here building up his 
autobiographical portrait of Youth. 
There was something about Burnaby— 
and it was not simply that each had 
been mixed up in the Carlist adventure 
in Spain—to catch the eye of the young, 
intelligent Polish exile. 

Fred Burnaby’s was indeed a figure, 
beth physically and metaphorically, hard 
10 miss: he had the habit of getting 
into the newspapers either as copy for 
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other journalists or as a journalist him- 
self. Yet a photograph of him, out of 
his regimentals, is reminiscent of a low 
comedian of the gaslit vulgarity of the 
music hall. What did he do? He rose 
to be a Colonel of the Blues, though Mr 
Alexander is sparse in his details of 
Burnaby’s army career. He was fascin- 
ated by ballooning. He travelled in- 
trepidly to the trouble spots of the 
world: to the Carlist headquarters in 
Spain, to Khiva, to the Sudan, to 
Bulgaria to be in time to witness the 
delaying action fought by Valentine 
Baker to check the Russian advance on 
Constantinople. He fought against the 
Mahdi’s forces, using a shotgun on one 
occasion and earning the epithet 
“butcher” from Wilfred Blunt. And 
he stood, as a staunch Imperialist Tory, 
against Joseph Chamberlain at Birming- 
ham. His was a full life but not a 
creative one; he was an observer of 
events rather than the maker of them. 
It is typical of the man that in battle he 
gave a muddled order, and when the 
Sudanese broke into the square he died 
as bravely and as thoughtlessly as he 
lived. 

Fred Burnaby cannot be taken seri- 
ously. Mr Michael Alexander does not 
do so. He describes him affectionately, 
without the malice of Lytton Strachey 
and without the intent to destroy the 
image of an age. It is a delightful, 
spirited book, observant of the minor 
characters and foibles of the age of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilees with all their 
brassy pomp. And the book’s produc- 
tion is in keeping with the urbane spirit 
of its writing: from the figure of the 
Quida officer painted by Tissot sprawl- 
ing across the dustjacket to the many 
faintly malicious illustrations, and to 
the Victorian nature of the typography, 
the book refreshes the eye. It is a jeu 
@esprit. 


Orchestral Centenary 


One Hundred Years of the Hallé 


By C. B. Rees. 


MacGibbon and Kee. 


175 pages. 21s. 


. is an affectionate tribute to a 
famous British orchestra on the 
commemoration of its centenary this 
year. The author disarms criticism by 
a candid statement that the book is not 
intended to be a full chronological story 
of the Hallé or an evaluation of its 
merits. This presumably excuses the 
little said about the leaders of this 
orchestra, who have contributed so much 
to its achievements. It is a warmly told 
account of the lives and work of the 
conductors and their impact on the 
orchestra, with a very fair share given 
to the present era. Of his first meeting 
with Sir John Barbirolli, Mr Rees says, 
“T fell at once under the spell of his 
personality ” and he remains a devoted 
admirer. 

There are also some hard economic 
facts running as a thread through the 
book. Financial troubles are by no 
means a product of this century: one 
hundred years ago, at the end of the first 
season of “ Mr Hallé’s Band,” the profits 
averaged one penny a concert. 
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By Art Buchwald. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 

A collection of articles by the well-known 
columnist of the New York Herald Tribune. 


TALKING OF Books: A selection of articles 
which first appeared in “ The Times.” 


190 pages. 


By Oliver Edwards. Heiriemann. 306 
pages. 2lIs. 

COURAGE AND OTHER BROADCASTS. 

By Sir William Slim. Cassell. 186 pages. 


i3s. 6d. 


THE BEDSIDE GUARDIAN No. 6. 
Collins. 256 pages. 13s. 6d. 


WAY OF THE WorLp: The Best of Peter 


Simple. Reprinted from The Daily Tele- 
graph. 186 pages. 5s. 
Moomin. 


By Tove Jansson. Wingate. 87 pages. 
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Curle. 566 pages. 8s. 6d 

A PASSAGE TO INDIA. 

By E. M. Forster. With a revised introduc- 
tion by the author. 282 pages. 7s. 
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By Heinz Haber. 165 pages. 30s. 


FEAST AND FAMINE: 
of Food. 

By Lord Boyd Orr. 69 pages. 17s. 6d. 
All published by Rathbone in the series 
that began with “The Adventure of the 
World.” . 
WONDERAMA : A Book of Modern Marvels. 
Edited by Eamonn Andrews. Adprint. 77 
pages. 7s, 6d. 
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THE CASTLE OF FRATTA. 

By Ippolito Nievo. Translated by Lovett F. 
Edwards. Oxford University Press. 589 
pages, 21s. 

A new translation and abridgment of this 
Ttalian classic written a hundred years 
age. 

First OVERLAND: The Story of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Far Eastern Expedition. 
By Tim Slessor. Harrap. 287 pages. 21s. 
WorLD CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP, 1957. 

By H..Goalombek. MacGibbon and Kee. 
T44 pages. 18s. 

A game by game account of the champion- 
ship match. 
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photographs. Published fer the Corpor- 
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25s. 
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Good Christian Men, 
Consume 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE twelve days of Christmas are now here and, as 

Americans look back upon the old year and forward 

to the new, they feel rather like the lady in the ballad 

whose true love brought her presents every day. Two turtle- 

doves and a partridge in a pear tree were very fine, but 

what in heaven’s name is she to do with eleven pipers piping 

and twelve drummers drumming ? There has been just a 
bit too much of everything, good and bad. 

During this past year, Sulka introduced mink-lined gloves, 
the Ford Motor Company introduced Edsel automobiles, Mr 
Khrushchev introduced the sputnik, and Governor Faubus 
introduced himself. Americans did not give a particularly 
hearty welcome to any of them except the gloves ; these 
were sold out. People who are inclined to be censorious, 
as well as those who are not but want the Democrats to win 
the next election, pointed out that the Ford firm spent 
$250 million on the Edsel while the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion spent only $114 million on its project for an earth 
satellite. Moralists complained that the American, “ the 
man who has everything ” as the Christmas advertisements 
say, does not have enough of what he needs in the way of 
military defence, education and moral vigour. Congress, 
it was pointed out, devoted eight months to cutting Mr 
Eisenhower’s record peacetime budget and then adjourned ; 
whereupon the country spent the remaining four months of 
the year deploring the President’s penny-pinching on mis- 
siles and satellites. 

This kind of thing doubtless makes for flexibility and 
the broad view among political men. Most Americans, 
however, were concerned much of the time with more 
parochial concerns. What solace could any chiefs of state, 
in summit meeting assembled, offer to the stricken citizens 
of Brooklyn deprived of their beloved Dodgers, the baseball 
team now transferred to some point in outer space said to 
be called Los Angeles ? 

There were, in Mr Adlai Stevenson’s phrase, “ gaps in 
the confusion ” but, as the year drew to a close, the moralists 
and the soothsayers, including that urbane and -unvengeful 
Cassandra, Mr Stevenson himself, unexpectedly captured 
large audiences. The year 1957 is one in which Americans 
have much to be grateful for, not the least of which is that 
it is ended. A stretch of unrelieved dullness, touched with 
moments of tedium, would now be generally welcome. 

While being assailed in recent months for their diverse 
shortcomings and excesses, Americans have also been 
exhorted to do their duty as consumers. They know, or 
rather cannot easily escape being told, that the fate of the 
free world depends on America’s remaining economically 
strong and that the nation’s economic strength depends on a 
high level of business activity which, in practice, involves 
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the work of the editorial staii in London. 


earning, spending, and consuming, not merely at a steady 
rate, but at a steadily rising one. 

Christmas, after all, is that season of the year in which 
it is every American’s patriotic duty to be merry in some 
usefully expensive way. Mere private happiness of the old- 
fashioned simple kind, such as is praised in popular songs 
and other folklore, will scarcely suffice. Once upon a time, 
the ideal was to “go over the hill to grandmother’s house,” 
where at Christmas the children, now grown-up and 
scattered to far places in pursuit of their life work, gathered 
once again under their parents’ roof to watch their own 
youngsters “duck for apples,” play other old-fashioned 
games and share a bountiful meal. That may still be all 
right for grandmother, but what good is it going to do to 
the gross national product ? 


HIGH level of personal expenditure has become one of 
A the major props of an economy that seems to be more 
in need of propping every day. Mr George Humphrey 
departed from the Treasury in August and took the capital 
goods boom with him. Freight car loadings, steel pro- 
duction, machine tool output and all the other portentous 
entrails which economists nervously inspect have joined the 
thermometer in its descent into winter. The result is that 
every-one (well, almost every-one—it is impossible to vouch 
for the behaviour of all of one’s irresponsible relatives) is 
anxiously watching retail sales in the fourth quarter for clues 
to the action of the economy in 1958. 

When a mild epidemic of Asian “flu struck this autumn, 
much more sympathy was lavished on the economy, which 
was deprived of the dollars of the “flu-sufferers, than on 
those who actually had the illness. The shares of those 
drug companies manufacturing the "flu vaccine rose sharply 
on Wall Street, but few judged this to be an adequate 
compensation. The last Thursday of November, on which 
the national holiday of Thanksgiving is celebrated and 
which marks the opening of the Christmas shopping season, 
fell late this year, stirring some otherwise sound Republican 
businessmen to belated admiration of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
plan to move the date back a week. When heavy snow fell 
unseasonably in Washington early in December, the gloom 
of the shopkeepers was unbounded. 

Then came the disaster of the underground strike in 
New York City ; whatever the merits of the motormen’s 
complaints, they were for six critical shopping days saboteurs 
of spending, traitors to the rising curve of retail sales, and 
pullers of the prop from under the economy ; they were, in 
a word, enemies of Christmas. Then after a week of this, 
in which New-York thought it was ruined, Macy’s depart- 
ment store broke the unbearable tension by announcing 
that it had scored a new record of sales for the second 
Saturday before Christmas. The consumers had gone forth 
bravely as true Americans to spend their money ; they had 
kept faith with the unfolding promise of their dynamic, 
expanding economy. 
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Whatever the final figures for Christmas buying reveal, 
they are sure to provide an occasion for a generous round 
of statements from various public and private persons on 
their larger significance. This will be a welcome change 
from comments by many of the same people on the state 
of the stock market. As every reader of The Economist 
knows, there are only two remarks to be made about the 
stock market in any country. When the price of shares is 
rising: “ The stock market is an excellent indicator of the 
wonderful state of the economy.” When shares are falling: 
“The stock market has no significance in itself ; the overall 
trend shows conditions are fundamentally sound.” The 
retail sales figures are likely to provoke equally judicious 
comments. It is with appropriate modesty, therefore, that 
the writer ventures the interpretation that what they really 
mean is that a great many Americans have been wishing one 
another “ Merry Christmas” in their usual generous, 
expansive, confusing and warmhearted way. 


Return of the President 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE meeting of the North Atlantic Council has had 
T relatively slight impact on the United States. Little 
was expected of it ; that little, it is felt, was achieved. In 
many quarters the weeks separating the Prime Minister’s 
visit to Washington and the President’s visit to Paris had 
been filled with foreboding of a fiasco comparable, at the 
diplomatic level, with that of the Vanguard launching at 
Cape Canaveral. This the West is considered to have been 
spared, and the credit has been distributed between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s personal courage and magnetism and 
the technical negotiating skill of Mr Dulles, M. Spaak and 
Dr Adenauer. 

Washington is now so jaded about the President that there 
had been a tendency to forget that the Eisenhower magic 
might still have some freshness for a gathering of allies. 
After all that has been written about the bitterness of the 
French people at the sending of Anglo-American arms to 
Tunisia, the warmth of the President’s reception in the 
streets of Paris was quite unexpected. And articles in the 
British popular press, portraying Mr Eisenhower as a senile 
figurehead, had been so repeatedly carried back over the 
wires of the news agencies that, for example, one widely 
syndicated columnist could write from London with breath- 
less amazement that the British public stil] thought of Mr 
Eisenhower as a national hero without regard for his failings, 
in just the same way as the American public thinks of 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

The communiqué was regarded with general boredom. 
As the Washington Post put it: 

The Nato summit conference has symbolised the tentative 
and uncertain nature of its achievements by summarising its 
agreements in thirty-six points. If the outcome had been 
firm and decisive it could probably have been explained 
under three or four or perhaps half a dozen headings. 

The understandings about the placing of missiles in Europe 
and about approaching the Russians for a new Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting seemed to resemble those “ agreements 
in principle” which Mr Dulles had described just before 
leaving for Paris as meaning that the general idea is accepted 
but the right is reserved to frustrate that idea by a lot of 
detailed objections. 
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The official view is that the agreement to negotiate was 
a small price to pay for the acceptance of American missiles. 
This view has been criticised from two directions: from 
those on the right who say that the United States should 
not have to pay a price at al] for supplying modern weapons 
te help European countries defend themselves ; and from 
those on the left who think with Senator Humphrey of 
Minnesota that, instead of grudgingly agreeing to respond 
to Marshal Bulganin, the United States should have led 
Nato in a vigorous diplomatic offensive to wrest the peace 
issue from the Russians. Political comment on the results 
of the conference has been split almost entirely on party 
lines. The Republicans, forgetting perhaps that only just 
over a year ago, during the election campaign, they were 
peppering the country’s television screens with pictures of 
a wise-looking Marshal Bulganin nodding gravely at the 
sound of President Eisenhower’s words at the Geneva con- 
ference, are conscientiously repeating that the President has 
struck another great blow for peace. Democrats are under- 
lining the evidence from Paris that the European leaders 
reacted against the military preoccupations of the American 
proposals. 


HERE is, however, an ambiguity about the Democrats’ 
discussion of the madequacies of the Administration’s 
performance. When they call for a greater political and 
economic content in America’s policies, do they mean 
greater political unity in handling questions such as Cyprus, 
Algeria and Formosa which presently divide the-alliance, or 
do they mean a new diplomatic approach to the Russians ? 
Before the Paris meeting most of them meant the former. 
Mr Stevenson, for example, was sharply critical of the viev’s 
being expressed in London by Mr George Kennan, not so 
much over their substance but over their timing. It was, 
after all, Mr Acheson, Mr Truman’s Secretary of State, who 
invented the concept of “ negotiating from strength ” which 
the President stressed in his report to the country on the 
conference. It has been one of the main burdens of the 
Democrats’ song that a military President has let America’s 
military defences down. 

Hence there is substantial support from as far left as 
the progressive weekly, The New Republic, for the view that 
the moment of Russia’s euphoria after sputnik is the worst 
possible one in which to start fresh negotiations to end the 
cold war. Before the Paris conference many Democrats 
felt that America’s defences must first be rescued from the 
ravages of neglect and that it would be time enough then 
to talk business with the Kremlin. The discovery that even 
Dr Adenauer would like some positive response made to 
Marshal Bulganin is already bringing a shift towards the 
view that it is perhaps this type of political action which is 
called for. Moreover, the delicacy with which it was neces- 
sary to walk in Paris to avoid stepping on the toes of various 
allies should also have brought home the probable futility 
of any effort, at this stage, to carry diplomatic interdepend- 
ence too far. 

In short, the Paris conference has left the political atmo- 
sphere in Washington very much as it was before. 
Sulphurous thunderclouds are gathering for the next session 
of Congress. The exposure of America’s lagging military 
position remains the principal theme. The two party chiefs 
most frequently in the news, Mr Lyndon Johnson, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, and Vice President Nixon, 
have tried conscientiously to avoid partisanship. But the 
dynamics of the situation makes it inconceivable that the 
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Administration can avoid very heavy weather when it is 
widely discredited with the public, has three more long 
years of office ahead, and is faced by a Congress controlled 
by an opposition party scenting a landslide victory. The 
effect of the Nato conference has been to lift President 
Eisenhower’s personal prestige just sufficiently to convince 
the country that he will be able to remain in apparent charge 
of affairs. But it has withheld from him the indisputable 
crown of success that might have quieted the rising voice of 
disparagement and dissent. 


Farmers’ New Year 


oT even the Christmas spirit and the knowledge that 
N the new year will bring even greater political pressure 
for his resignation can induce Mr Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to butter up the American farmer. He has 
announced a sharp drop in price supports for dairy products 
to the lowest legal levels, because surplus butter and dried 
milk are once again piling up expensively in government 
warehouses. This is regarded as a preliminary dose of the 
lower price supports and more flexible system which he is 
determined to have for all farm commodities. But the 
furious reaction from representatives of the dairy states is a 
foretaste of the determination of almost all legisiators from 
farming areas to push price supports up in the coming elec- 
tion year. Yet agriculture now seems the only government 
programme from which the extra money needed for defence 
might be saved. In addition, the President is expected to 
try and rally behind Mr Benson’s plans the mounting dis- 
satisfaction with what is already often labelled a “ charity 
racket.” The congressional outcome of all this is likely to 
be a deadlock with few, if any, changes being made in 
agricultural legislation next year. 
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But at least Congress agrees with Mr Bensor. that so far 
the soil bank, the only recent new approach to the farm 
problem, has done little or nothing to reduce agricultural 
surpluses. Largely as a result of it, this year’s crops were 
grown on the smallest acreage for nearly forty years, but 
the increased yields, which are such a feature of farming 
today, brought total output up to the records of 1948 and 
1956—and the first forecast of the coming winter wheat crop 
suggests that the record may be broken next year. Mr 
Benson is now developing the long-term section of the soil 
bank, the conservation reserve, under which farmers are 
paid for taking land out of surplus crops not for one, but 
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for five or ten, years ; grass or trees, which improve the 
land, must be planted instead. To begin with, farmers in 
four scattered states are being asked as an experiment to 
put their entire farms into this reserve ; for this they cam 
be paid up to $10,000 a year. 

If this expensive experiment is successful and can be 
extended, it will be a step towards what most of the experts 
believe to be the only real solution of the problem of farm 
surpluses—to get the surplus land out of cultivation and 
the surplus people off the land. Once planted, grass and 
trees need little cultivation, so that the farmer who enters 
the scheme will be free to take work in town. Unfortunately 
a: the moment industrial jobs, particularly for the unskilled, 
are becoming harder to get, and in any case farmers dislike 
changing: their way of life. 


Vicious Circle Underground 


FTER enduring a half effective strike on the underground 
during the Christmas shopping rush, New Yorkers 
learned last week that they may begin the new year with 
an equally illegal, but this time complete, shut-down. They 
are caught in the cross-fire between craft and industrial trade 
unions. A fortnight ago it was the unions of craft workers 
who were out in protest against an election to: choose a 
bargaining agent, which they feared would inevitably resutt 
in the victory of the big industry-wide Transport Workers’ 
Union of Mr Michael Quill. They feel that their claims to 
special pay for their skill have been overlooked in a union 
dominated by the unskilled. But the offer of Republican 
leaders in the State Legislature to alter the basis of collective 
bargaining, which settled the first strike, unsettled Mr Quill, 
whose contract comes to an end on December 31st. In his 
turn, he has threatened to walk out. 

Underground services were almost back to normal when 
the Republican leaders saw a chance to do themselves a good 
turn with labour, and deal a shrewd blow at Mr Wagner, 
the Democratic Mayor, by succeeding where he had failed. 
They promised that as soon as the Legislature assembled 
in January they would pass a Bill stripping the Transit 
Authority of its power to say that its employees should 
choose their representatives in a single, industry-wide elec- 
tion and leaving it to the State Labour Relations Board to 
decide whether the crafts should be recognised. In the 
meantime, the election had already taken place ; as the 
skilled workers boycotted it and Mr Quill won the votes of 
less than a third of those eligible to vote, it does not seem 
very likely that the board will confirm him in the monopoly 
he has enjoyed. 

That third, however, which includes the maintenance 
men, can bring the trains to a dead halt. It may do so if 
the Transit Authority continues to insist that it cannot 
negotiate a new contract with Mr Quill on New Year’s Eve 
if the whole basis of negotiation may be changed a fortnight 
or so later. No doubt the authority takes a malicious satis- 
faction in showing where uninvited political peacemaking 
leads. But its own hands are far from clean ; it has admitted 
that for over a year it has had a secret microphone planted 
in the headquarters of the small drivers’ union. New 
Yorkers may be tipped from the frying pan into the fire. 
The industrial issue is too complicated and causes too much 
hardship to be bedevilled by political rivalry as well. 












No Votes for Negroes 


HE Deep South has started on a path of “ massive resist- 
i: ance” to keep its Negroes out of its political life as 
well as out of white schools. Alabama, with nearly a million 
Negro citizens, took the first step last week toward evasion 
of the law to protect Negro voting rights which Congress 
passed this summer. Macon County, which has the highest 
proportion—84 per cent—of Negroes of any county in the 
country, is simply to disappear as a political entity. Alaba- 
mians, among whom whites outnumber Negroes by two to 
one, gave the Legislature authority for this gerrymandering 
last week when they voted on a long list of constitutional 
amendments. Voting for state and federal offices is by 
county ; the fear of the whites is that, if the Negroes’ right to 
vote is effectively protected by the new federal law, they 
might begin to send members of their race to the State 
Legislature from the dozen counties where Negroes pre- 
dominate ; this is an intolerable thought. Up to now Negroes 
who tried to register to vote in Macon County have been 
fobbed off by delaying tactics ; these will no longer suffice 
as Negroes claim their rights increasingly. 

One result of absorbing Macon into its neighbouring 
counties, where the Negroes will be effectively swamped by 
whites, is that the grounds of Tuskegee Institute, the famous 
Negro college, will fall into five different jurisdictions. The 
splitting up of this advanced, politically literate and econo- 
mically well-off Negro community is no accident. There is 


a mournful symbolism about it, since the Tuskegee Institute: 


for. many years represented the chief hope of Negroes-that 
they could win equality by educating and improving them- 
selves. Negroes in Tuskegee, the county seat, where many 
used to vote, have already been disfranchised as far as city 
elections go. Last summer the Legislature redrew the boun- 
daries so that over 400 Negroes found themselves outside 
the city limits ; only nine remained inside them with the 
600 white voters, 

. As a protest, Negroes boycotted white merchants and, 
under the leadership of the dean of students at the institute, 
formed the Tuskegee Civic Association, one of the liveliest 
Negro political groups in Alabama now that the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People is 
enjoined from operating in the state. The boycott has been 
as damaging, economically, as the successful bus boycott in 
Montgomery, Alabama, in 1956. That white citizens should 
be willing to complete their ruin by robbing Tuskegee 
of its status as a county seat is an ominous indication of 
the lengths to which prejudice is now prepared to go in the 
Deep South. But at least Alabama has refrained from pun- 
ishing Tuskegee Institute, by cutting off its state grant, as 
the extremists proposed. 


Curbs on the Unions 


ENATOR MCCLELLAN’S committee on racketeering in trade 
S unions, which wound up its 1957 stint last week after 
some grisly revelations about mayhem in Tennessee, has 
evoked from the Administration a number of proposals for 
laws to prevent the kind of abuses the committee has 
revealed. These were explained to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labour—Congress of Industrial 
Organisations this month by Mr Mitchell, the Secretary 
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of Labour. Under the suggested legislation, which will be 
put before the next session of Congress, trade unions would 
be compelled to submit financial reports to the Labour 
Department each year and to disclose all the details of 
their pension and welfare schemes ; the operation of these 
has caused raised eyebrows in the past. They would also 
have to tell the department annually about their constitutions 
and by-laws, the meetings they hold and the disciplinary 
actions they take against members. If, unions filed false 
reports they could lose their exemption from taxes and the 
responsible officials could be fined or sent to prison. Other 
provisions would ensure that officials were elected on a 
secret vote at intervals of not more than four years, and 
would forbid officials to receive payments from employers 
(or employers to offer them) that might “influence their 
actions.” 

The AFL-CIO, despite some grumbling about govern- 
ment interference in labour’s private affairs, is unlikely to 
oppose most of these proposals with much determination. 
The union movement knows that, after the McClellan com- 
mittee’s revelations, some kind of legislation is inevitable, 
and its own thinking has been along lines not very different 
from these. What it may oppose, however, are some of 
the Secretary of Labour’s plans for legislation in other 
fields. These would prohibit certain kinds of picketing, 
and would forbid the so-called “ secondary boycotts ” which 
some unions apply against employers who are doing business 
with firms involved in a direct dispute. 

Having publicly plucked the beam out of its own eye 
by expelling the scandal-burdened lorry-drivers’ union, the 
AFL-CIO is now urging the McClellan Committee to start 
looking for the motes in the eyes of the employers—the 
other, and as yet less investigated, half of its terms of refer- 
ence. But on the whole the movement is relieved to discover 
that the legislation to which the committee’s activities are 
likely to give birth is much milder than the Administration 
might have been tempted to make it. The Secretary of 
Labour promised to oppose any attempt to enact a federal 
“ right to work ” law (forbidding the union shop, a milder 
form of closed shop) or any move to make the unions subject 
to the anti-trust laws. Since at least one member of the 
Cabinet—Mr Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce—is known 
to favour the latter, the unions may feel that they are 
escaping fairly lightly. 


Woollens on Trial 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE Committee for Reciprocity Information, on which 
LL nine government departments concerned with trade 
Negotiations are represented, has recently given British 
exporters of woollen and worsted fabrics a chance of show- 
ing American officials how they are crippling the most enter- 
prising efforts of foreign businessmen to earn an honest 
dollar. Three British representatives, impeccably attired in 
best British suitings, were there to convey a dignified but 
reproachful protest from Bradford, Huddersfield, Hawick 
and the other places where the finest British plaids, checks, 
herringbones, nailheads, and sharkskins are specially woven 
for the classier type of American customer. 
In the last quarter of 1956 and for the whole of 1957 the 
President had invoked for the first time a little-noticed 
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reservation in a tariff concession of 1947. In that year the 
ad valorem duty on woollen textiles, imposed over and above 
the specific tariff of 374 cents a pound, was reduced from 35 
to 25 per cent, But it was stipulated that if imports’ ever 
amounted to 5 per cent of the average domestic production 
of woollen textiles over the previous three years, the Presi- 
dent could, at his discretion, fix an import quota at the § per 
cent level. Until the quota was filled, the duty would be 25 
per cent, but anything that came in during the rest of the 
year would have to pay 45 per cent—ten points above the 
original duty. 

During the last decade American production of woollen 
textiles has plummeted downwards primarily because the 
public prefers synthetic fibres such as dacron and orlon. 
While domestic sales of fabrics taken as a whole have gone 
up, output of woollen textiles is now so low that 5 per cent 
comes to 14 million pounds, instead of to the 21 million 
pounds which it would have been when the agreement was 
made. Last year, the President yielded to heavy political 
pressure from, among others, Senator Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, a leading Republican, whose state contains many 
declining textile firms, and enforced the quota system with 
the utmost rigour. On July 25 this year’s quota ran out. 
In a last-minute race the Japanese grabbed the final segment 
of the lower-duty ration by landing huge consignments of 
mass-produced cloth at Honolulu. The Mauretania, bear- 
ing bales of specially-ordered British patterns, berthed in 
New York just a day too late. Britain’s American customers 
had either to pass on a steep rise in the agreed price—putting 
about $10 extra on most suits—or store their supplies in a 
bonded warehouse until the lower duty returned in the new 
year, by which time the patterns might be out of fashion. 

If this arrangement continues—and there is every reason 
to suppose that in 1958 the quota will be used up by April— 
the close business relationships established between British 
firms and their customers will be disrupted. The psycho- 
logical effect will be felt outside this particular industry, 
since the woollen companies have made themselves models 
of what adventurers in the dollar market are supposed to 
be: they have concentrated on a wide range of distinctive 
styles, have spent substantial sums on promoting their pro- 
ducts, have established permanent contacts with their 
American customers and have even completely reorganised 
some textile mills in order to cater for the lighter weights 
and other peculiarities of the American trade. Witnesses 
from American firms which handle British cloth testified 
that they were operating on too small a margin of profit 
to be able to invest all their capital in supplies, bunched in 
the first quarter of the year, that might subsequently prove 
unfashionable. 





HE British representatives were given—and took—every 
e chance to present their case in the most favourable 
light. In a hearing room packed with lobbyists representing 
every interest involved, together with diplomats and foreign 
correspondents from the exporting nations, which include 
France, Italy and Eire as well as Britain and Japan, the 
British case was argued by a topflight American lawyer,-~who 
until a few months ago had been the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, while officials of an e‘ficient public 
relations firm handed round supporting material. The 
British seemed to be up to all of Washington’s more reput- 
able tricks. 

On the first day of the hearing they also got a lesson in 
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American politics. When their lawyer remarked, fairly 
enough, that anyone who really wanted to save the domestic 
manufacturer from his true enemy, the synthetic fabrics, 
Should favour the abolition of all tariffs on wool textiles, 
the lobbyist for America’s few highly-subsidised flocks of 
sheep slipped out to telephone the Senator from the wool- 
gathering State of Wyoming, Mr O’Mahoney. He imme- 
diately rushed to the scene and delivered a politicai speech 
which it would be impossible to parody. After warning 
the members of the committee rather pointedly that they 
were exercising only delegated power, which Congress could 
very well take away, he discoursed on the sputnik, the Paris 
meeting, the President’s health, the national debt and the 
cost of the foreign aid programme. Finally, with the quaver- 
ing voice and uplifted arms of a minor prophet, he de- 
claimed that “if an intercontinental ballistic missile drops 
on the Capitol it will destroy not only the legislative but 
also the executive branch of government.” Senator 
O’Mahoney’s conclusion was that, if the British were 
allowed to sell their woollens, American businesses would 
have less income on which to pay taxes ; this in turn would 
mean that additional missiles could not be built unless the 
ceiling on the national debt was raised. 

The domestic woollen interests themselves enlarged on 
the undoubted contraction of their industry, claimed that 
there was some casual connection between this and the rise 
in imports and maintained, not very convincingly, that the 
British were making too much fuss over the impact of the 
quota. In addition, they demanded that certain items, such as 
military uniforms, should not be included in the total of 
domestic production so that the quota based on it would 
be still smaller. 

The British have asked for a complete abandonment of 
the quota. As a very second best, they have suggested a 
higher quota involving a gentler rise in duty and subdivided 
between countries in accordance with their historic share of 
the import market. They have also said, informally, that a 
permanent rise in the tariff would be better than the present 
uncertainty, which is the true enemy of good business. The 
British firms have made a good case, and the committee 
must now try to reach a decision—but it will not be binding 
on the President, who will then have to make up his own 
mind. 


Slowdown in the Mines 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


OR scores of western communities in the Rocky Moun- 
F tains the depression in lead, zinc and copper mining, 
of which so much is being made by the protectionists seek- 
ing higher tariffs from Washington, has simply joined a 
long-standing depression in gold and silver, for in most of 
the mountain mines all five metals are produced together. 
In Colorado only three large lead-zinc producers are still 
operating and those at reduced levels and with frequent 
rumours that they too are about to shut down ; four which 
were among the largest employers in their communities have 
completely closed within the last year. This mining slow- 
down, slight in terms of the national economy but severe 
locally, now extends from the traditional lead-zinc area in 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, through Montana to the 
Pacific Northwest where the metal recession has joined a 
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lumber recession to produce one of the severest economic 
situations anywhere in the United States. A trade union 
representative told the Tariff Commission recently that at 
least 5,000 employees in lead-zinc mines and smelters, one- 
fifth of the work force in this industry, have lost their jobs 
this year and that “no single lead-zinc operation, to my 
knowledge, is now able to produce at a profit at prevailing 
prices.” 

The slowdown extends even to the largest and most 
diversified producers. The Anaconda Copper Company, 
Montana’s chief employer, produces lead and zinc as a 
by-product of copper, and is among the largest domestic 
suppliers of the former metals. By the beginning of Novem- 
ber it was employing 1,767 fewer people, or 23 per cent 
less, than at the beginning of the year and employment in 
the second-largest mining operation in Montana was down 
by 28 per cent. In Utah all but four producers of lead 
and zinc are completely idle ; formerly there were §6 in 
that state. Nevada’s revenue from mining has been halved 
this year, and Utah’s tax receipts from metal mines are 
down by 25 per cent. Low metal prices are also strangling 
the search for new lodes ; in the past months several “ ex- 
ploration teams ” of engineers, geologists and other experts, 
assembled on a supposedly permanent basis by large mining 
companies, have either been dispersed entirely or have been 
transferred out of the region to more promising fields-of 
activity. 

“Our people are just existing,” said a union official in 
Butte, Montana’s main city, and the fall in incomes is 
affecting shopkeepers and civic activities. Of course the 
impact is even more severe in smaller communities back 
in the mountains, hamlets of 500 to a thousand people 
built to serve the mines, and totally dependent on them. 
It is not surprising that western Senators and Congressmen 
are in a mood to battle strenuously for some form of relief 
for their constituents, if the Administration does not offer 
it on the recommendation of the Tariff Commission 


Ex-imbank’s Sugar Plum? 


O” of his pack in Paris Mr Eisenhower drew two foreign 
aid proposals to give his military programme some 
economic substance. The first, a promise that the Admini- 
stration would ask Congress to double next year the $300 
million it appropriated this year for the new development 
loan fund, has a familiar look ; it simply means that Con- 
gress will be asked to find the $625 million it has already 
authorised for the fund which is to finance long-term 
development loans abroad. Originally the Administration 
wanted $2 billion for it, spread over three years. 

The second suggestion, which looks more dazzling, is that 
the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank should 
be increased by $2 billion. Is this the same thing as foreign 
economic aid, but in the more sober dress preferred by 
Congress ? The sum is over twice that now proposed in 
all for the development loan fund, and should be easier to 
extract from Congress for, although loans of the bank are 
budgeted to the Treasury, specific appropriations are not 
needed, and the bank has an enviable, 23-year record of 
sound lending operations. But if this is the method the 
Administration has chosen to circumvent the congressional 
road-blocks, it either has not taken Mr Waugh, the presi- 
dent of the bank, into its confidence, or he is being extremely 
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cautious. He insists that the new authority is purely routine, 
that it should last for at least two or three years, and that 
no big expansion in the bank’s operations is contemplated. 
The $1 billion in loans authorised in the year which ended 
last June, which were swollen by the British credit of $500 
million, he regards as abnormal ; the average over the past 
ten years is about $400 million. Moreover, in three respects 
loans from the bank are no substitute for, though they are 
a useful supplement to, foreign economic aid proper: the 
bank, which was created frankly to expand American 
exports, lends only for purchases of American goods, 
services, or technical advice ; it must be convinced of the 
financial soundness of a project ; and it requires repay- 
ment in dollars. 

The Administration, in its search for economic window- 
dressing, may have magnified the role of the Ex-imbank. 
It would also be a mistake to under-estimate it. In assisting 
the export of capital goods from America, the bank also 
assists development abroad ; and most of its loans are for 
capital goods. Last year, apart from the British loan, it 
provided as much economic help overseas as the foreign 
aid Act—and without making any congressional fur fly. 
In the months ahead the Administration will look to the 
bank to provide a substantial part of the money India needs 
for its second five-year plan ; it has just lent Japan $26 
million for a steel mill, and is considering loans to Israel 
and the Philippines. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The death of Representative Jere Cooper of Tennessee, 
a staunch fighter for freer trade, brings to the chairmanship 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, which handles 
tariff questions as well as domestic tax matters, Representa- 
tive Mills of Arkansas, who is well known as an expert 
on technical aspects of taxation, but less versed than was 
Mr Cooper in foreign trade affairs. However, Mr Mills 
loyally backed his predecessor’s battles for extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and against the many 
pressures for increased duties. 


* * * 


The oyster war between the sovereign states of Maryland 
and Virginia is to be decided in the Supreme Court, which 
has given Virginia permission to sue Maryland in the dispute 
over fishing rights in the Potomac River, which runs between 
the two states. Suits between states can be judged only by 
the highest court and they are rare ; the present case is also 
unusual in that it concerns an agreement made in 1785, 
three years before the Federal Constitution came into force. 


* * x 


When the next census is taken in 1960 people will not 
after all be asked about their religion ; since it is obligatory 
to answer the questions in this decennial census it was felt 
by a number of groups, including the Civil Liberties Union 
and the Jewish Council, that such an enquiry would violate 
the constitutional guarantees of religious freedom. The 
constitutional separation of church and state has just pre- 
vented a créche depicting the birth of Christ being set up 
outside a publicly-financed school in New York ; here again 
opposition came from representatives of all religions. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Military Odds in Algeria 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN NORTH AFRICA 


N trying to assess the present-military situation in Algeria, 
merely to say that the rebel strength numbers somewhat 
more than 25,000 men constantly under arms, and that the 
French army is slightly less than half a million, would be a 
gross over-simplification of the matter. The situation is 
much more complicated than these figures suggest. 

In addition to their regular army (which includes the 
Méharistes) the French have created the GMPR (Groupe 
Mobile de Police Rurale), a sort of Home Guard consisting 
of armed Muslim veterans, for very local defensive duties, 
They are well paid, wear no uniforms and naturally resemble 
the fellagas: various atrocities, including the massacre of 
Melouza, have been conveniently attributed to them by 
the FLN. Also many patrols, guard duties and similar 
functions in the big towns are now carried out by the 
CRS, the specially heavily armed anti-riot French police ; 
and, in addition to many other security officials, every shop, 
hotel, cinema and large café has armed plain clothes men 
on the door, who systematically but politely search all who 
pass for arms. In the countryside a new organisation, the 
Section Administrative Spécialisée (SAS) has been brought 
into being as a temporary measure, to try to re-win the con- 
fidence of the people in the bidonvilles, the Arab villages 
and in the countryside or “bled”: these administrators 
are unashamedly, but wisely, army officers. Their task is 
difficult and dangerous—the FLN are of course particularly 
after them—and they are often quite cut off: many are very 
young. 

The rebel side, “the Front de Libération Nationale,” a 
combined political, military and administrative organisation, 
is a coalition of all former national parties with the excep- 
tion of the “Mouvement National Algérien” (MNA), 
Messali Hadj’s more moderate party, and—strictly—the 
Algerian Communist Party (PCA), although both of these 
two are in the maquis as well. Of the military chiefs, 
Onamrane is the principal, with Krim Belkacem the leader 
in the important Grande Kabylie area; both are former 
sous-officiers in the French Army. Ferhat Abbas, the 
chemist from Setif, now generally considered the political 
chief of the movement, is the man whom most of the rebels 
would presumably want to see as head of an independent 
state if one came into being. And he, only a short time ago, 
was being smeared by many as a “ patriote de la derniére 
heure ” at the time when he joined the rebels, taking with 
him the whole of the “ Union Démocratique du Manifeste 
Algérien” (UDMA). The former aim of this party was the 
creation of an Algerian republic closely linked with France 
and he himself was once by no means entirely anti-French, 
But in January, 1956, he abandoned his position, declaring 
that nothing was possible without the co-operation of the 
maquis, and unconditionally joined them. 

The MNA, whose adherents are in large part from the 
Kabylie, lrave been relentlessly pursued by the FLN in 
the last three years and many have been killed in inter-party 


clashes. (It is worth noting that up till November 1st of 
this year, out of some 8,000 people killed during the rebel- 
lion—not counting military casualties—7,000 have been 
Muslims killed by their own people.) The MNA are very 
much in the minority in Algeria but not so much in France. 
“ General ” Bellounis, for some time leader of a large part 
of the MNA forces, was thought to have received French 
arms at least a year ago but it is widely believed that a lot 
of these were subsequently used against French troops: 
after a considerable period of time, during which his posi- 
tion had been extremely equivocal, he recently made a 
public radio announcement condemning the FLN, repudiat- 
ing the MNA, and declaring his allegiance to the French, 
who have now supplied his body of 3,000 men with weapons, 
ammunition and transport. 

This action has been strongly criticised by the Algerian 
Mayors’ Association, a body of Frenchmen who recall the 
disastrous results that this sort of thing has sometimes had in 
confused military conditions before, particularly in Indo- 
China: and in view of the strong rumours of Bellounis’s 
past behaviour and the fact that he is situated in the moun- 
tainous Djelfa-Bou-Saada area, through which passes the 
main (and only) road from Algiers to the important oilfield 
at Hassi-Messaoud, they may well have ground for anxiety. 

Due north of Bellounis in the Maginot area, there is 
another pro-French private army led by Si Cherif, who has 
come over to the French side again after having deserted 
to the FLN on returning from Indo-China—as several 
Muslim NCO’s and men did (some having been captured 
and even brainwashed by the Chinese). Their ex-officers, 
often in retirement in Algeria, sometimes kept in touch with 
them privately and a few have thus come back. Si Cherif 
is now armed by a para-military French group. 

The Algerian Communist Party, while thoroughly pro- 
rebel, has alone refused to abandon its party line and throw 
in its lot entirely with the FLN. The latter, tolerating this 
surprisingly enough, have treated the Communists with 
great reserve almost throughout the rebellion. Officially 
dissolved in September, 1955, the PCA, always small any- 
how, was negligible in the military sense until a lorryload 
of French arms was stolen in April, 1956—+the famous “ lot 
Maillot,” so known after their purloiner. They were only 
then able to form their own maquis in the country and small 
terrorist groups in certain towns. Latterly a few individual 
members have joined the rebellion, bringing their arms with 
them. Only once, however, have the FLN openly 
co-operated willingly with them, and that was just before 
and during the bad bomb outrages in Algiers ; it was only 
done through dire necessity, as the PCA alone at that time 
possessed the necessary chemicals for manufacturing bombs. 
Even so Yacef Saadi, the chief of the autonomous zone of 
Algiers, seems to have insisted on heading this combined 
group. Now the two have split, and it is probably 

. significant that Yacef, since captured, declined absolutely 
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to be defended at his trial in Algiers by a communist lawyer. 
This rather surprising attitude by the rebels is, however, 
at the same time contradictory ; for while they may in the 
future hope for some western support—and particularly 
American capital if they are successful (too many sources 
say that they have already received money from American 
unions for one to discount this entirely)—they are un- 
doubtedly receiving Egyptian support at the same time. 

In the last six months the French army has been at pains 
to seal off the passage of arms and men at the frontiers: 
but in spite of forbidden zones, electrified barbed wire 
barricades and elaborate radar devices many arms un- 
doubtedly come over through the mountains, on the 


west side, at any rate, with the active support of units of _ 


the Moroccan Royal Army. As time goes on, more and 
more terrorist cells, political and military, are uncovered 
and broken in the towns, but, Hydra-wise, more at once 
seem to take their place. 

But are the FLN, after a long stand for a primary recog- 
nition of independence before anything else, showing any 
signs now of a willingness to compromise? There were 
faint indications of it in November, first when they agreed 
to waive the precondition of full independence before they 
would contemplate talks, and secondly when the King of 
Morocco and M. Bourguiba, speaking from Rabat on 
November 22nd, proffered their good offices to bring the 
FLN to a conference table. The offer would hardly have 
been made had the task been wholly impossible. 

In so confused a situation the next swing of the pendulum 
is difficult to predict. On the one hand, the cost of the war 
to France is enormous: all in, undoubtely about £2 million 
per day—a sum that, in its present economic state, it cannot 
afford much longer. And the rebels have much open help 
in cash and kind coming in through neighbouring states 
and can undoubtedly hold on if need be. On the other 
hand, there were rumours of a split this autumn between 
political and military chiefs and a tentative approach 
to King Idris of Libya by FLN leaders recently met with a 
sharp rebuff. There are even rumours that terrorists in the 
towns have tried to give themselves up in return for infor- 
mation. It is believed that the FLN leaders think the 
opinion of America important to their cause ; they are 
therefore likely to have thought the Assembly vote a set- 
back. Thus, in spite of their capacity for keeping up the 
struggle, they might now decide that the time has come for 
negotiation ; but why should they unless the French offer 


them something less categoric than the repeated assertion 
that Algeria is part of France ? 


Bananas for Hungarians 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


TRIAL shipment of ten tons of bananas has been bought 

from Hamburg by the Hungarian government this 
month, with a promise of much, much more to follow. 
Budapest children are to taste the first bananas in their 
lives. This is a great and symbolic event ; for but a few 
months ago party functionaries used to explain the contrast 
between the warmongering West and the socialist camp in 
these terms: “ They have bananas, but we here have true 
freedom.” Now, apparently, Hungarians are to have both 
the “true freedom ” and the bananas. Mr Kadar’s masters 
were shrewd enough to realise that, in this reactionary 
country, the latter is appreciated more tlran the former. 
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To provide “true freedom” and a people’s democratic 
order is, however, much cheaper than to provide bananas— 
as Mr Kadar’s backers are finding to their chagrin. In the 
first eleven months of 1957, the Hungarian government 
contrived to run a balance-of-payments deficit of just under 
$200 million, an unprecedented amount in the country’s 
history. On the face of it, the size of the deficit means 
that the large Soviet loans granted earlier in the year have 
been entirely consumed, and if somebody is to continue 
financing the Kadar government’s frantic efforts to keep 
living standards above the pre-revolutionary level more 
Soviet investment in this intractable Danubian colony will 
be necessary. It is touch and go whether the Kremlin will 
wish to go on financing Mr Kadar’s present course. At the 
Ironworkers’ Union Congress earlier this month, he appie- 
hensively remarked: “Next year and for some time to 
come, our main task will be not to raise but to consolidate 
the standard of living.” Yet even the maintenance of the 
standard would require further Soviet financial shots in the 
arm, and no lesser person than Mr Anastas Mikoyan was 
heard to remark to a British visitor: “I am tired of finding 
sterling for the Hungarians.” 

Bananas are not the only cause of drain on Mr Mikoyan’s 
purse. All the talk in Hungarian industry today is about 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, “fashionable ” hats 
and shoes, fountain pens and lighters ; three factories are 
each to put out a tape recorder (an object for which Hun- 
garians have developed an inordinate passion); refrigerators 
are to be produced for the first time ; plans are maturing 
for the assembly of a people’s car ; women are to beautify 
themselves with hormone creams. To combat the lure of 
the West, Hungarian industrial capacity has been switched 
to the production of these frivolous comforts ; exports to 
the “ brotherly allies ” have fallen and imports risen. Net 
investment is probably negative, and gross investment is 
very small. There is a moderate increase in residential! 
building to a rate of 20,000 units a year, and some desultory 
and half-hearted work is going on at Sztalinvaros, the new 
“Socialist steel town,” also known as “‘ their’ white 
elephant,” on a new continuous hot and cold strip mill. 
But the party sounds apologetic even about this. The 1958- 
60 three-year plan is merely to “ lay the foundations for ” a 
new advance in industry. The heroic pathos and zeal of 
former years has gone out of economic planning in Hungary. 

On the other hand, despite the bitter apathy and resigna- 
tion of the vast majority of Hungarians, political life is as 
tense as ever. The tension is between the two poles of the 
party, and the issue is the degree of violence and terror at 
which they are aiming. To talk of “ two poles” is a little 
crude, and in Budapest espresso haunts a finer and more 
complex pattern is known ; but it is broadly true that there 
exists a Kadar Right and a Revai Left, ‘united only in their 
reliance on physical protection by the Russian army. The 
left (or conservative) wing is recruited mainly from AVH 
and army political officers, provincial bullies and “ no non- 
sense” functionaries, thirsting for revenge for October, 
1956, clamouring for more executions and despising every- 
body who will not realise that Hungary is really inhabited 
by nine million counter-revolutionaries, It infuriated them 
that the “ traitors ” Dery and Hay got off with a prison sen- 
tence and they want trials in the grand tradition for Imre 
Nagy, Maleter, Gimes and Bibo. An odder match than these 
practical technicians of terror and their chosen spokesman, 
Jozsef Revai, is hard to imagine. Mr Revai is a hysterical, 
thin little Jewish intellectual who was thrown overboard 
by Rakosi in 1953 to placate the opposition, and only 
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regained prominence last spring when he advocated a virtual 
rehabilitation of Stalin. After the fall of Zhukov and the rise 
of Mr Suslov in Moscow, the Revai wing was believed in 
Budapest to be making a bid for control of the party, want- 
ing to oust the weak-kneed Kadar, the flamboyant Marosan 
and their associates from the top positions. Revai, however, 
has no official standing in the present hierarchy, where the 
true Left is only represented by such more mediocre 
Stalinists as Messrs Apro, Kossa and K. Kiss. 

The Kadar wing is more numerous, and includes many 
people who are torn between a desire to have their revenge 
for October, 1956, and a fear that too many executions and 
arrests may forever destroy any chance of reconciliation 
between them and the population. Hence their pathetic 
attempts to buy acquiescence with bananas and scooters on 
the one hand, and to placate the bull-necked leftists (on 
whose technical services in the police and army they depend) 
with harsh words and deeds. The luckless Count Pallavicini, 
a tank battalion commander much loved by his men despite 
his party membership, who was recently executed for 
escorting Cardinal Mindszenty back to Budapest in October, 
1956, was one victim of this policy. The inmates of the 
Csillag prison in Szeged, who sleep in three eight-hour 
shifts because there are three times as many of them as 
bunks in the prison, are others ; and many potential victims 
seem still to be awaiting their fate, for hundreds of new 
arrests are still being made for activities “during the 
counter-revolution.” But, neither the bananas nor the arrests 
are really necessary so long as the Soviet army stays in 
Hungary—and neither will be of much avail once it leaves. 


Uneasy Flows the Mekong 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


4E harmless indulgence of an election in Siam has 
weakened neither the military control of the state by 
the Army and its supreme commander, the tough and affable 
Marshal Sarit, nor the Siamese links with Seato and the 
West. But, on a long view, there are gathering clouds in 
the northern and eastern jungle country, where conditions 
differ sharply from the glittering prosperity of Bangkok, 
and where there is now no quarantine protection against 
communist inflltration from North Vietnam through Laos. 
The compromise agreement between the Royal Laos 
Government and the communist-led rebel Pathet Lao, in 
northern Laos, has a direct interest for the Siamese. Few 
intelligent Siamese believe that Laos can safely take com- 
munist ministers into the government or integrate com- 
munist troops into the Royal Army. There are those who 
argue grimly that within a decade the north-eastern Siamese 
provinces will fall under the shadow of communist influence. 
Some technical experts in Bangkok are already indicating 
privately that they would refuse to go to Laos to work for 
the Laotian government unless they had UN backing. 
The problem of defending the Mekong river—not against 
aggression, but against infiltration—is a prickly challenge 
to the new Siamese government. An old agreement between 


Siam and Laos provides for demilitarisation of a 25-kilo-~ 


metre zone along the Mekong, which rises in’ China and 
flows through south east Asia, separating Siam and Laos. 
(This is the river which Chou En-lai, to the anxiety of the 
Siamese, hailed, two years ago, as “a waterway of peace 
and friendship.”) There are only police patrols in this 
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vulnerable area and their activities under General Phao, 
the police chief deposed in the September coup, were 
directed mainly to supervising the General’s free-booting 
smuggling activities. Marshal Sarit would like to have 
strongly armed forces in this demilitarised zone, and the 
acting foreign minister, Visutr Attayudh, has said that 
“security over the frontier no longer exists.” But the 
Laotian government—with or without its communist re- 
cruits—would regard any move to reopen and revise the 
30-year-old agreement as unfriendly. 

The present politi- 
cal situation inside 
Siam, following the 
ys elections, remains 

Gh | favourable to the 
West. Left-wing 
Ee song luang & groups took a heavy 
| Sy Cm IN VIETNAM beating in Bangkok 
| <x, Hainani|| ——~Which runs the 

country—and Mar- 
shal Sarit thus has 
the’ satisfaction of 
knowing that his 
policy of adhesion 
to Seato now has 
democratic endorse- 
ment. The speeches 
of Nai Thep Choti- 
nuchit, the left-wing 
leader, who denies 
that he is com- 
munist, read like 
Spirited extracts 
from Mao _ Tse- 
tung’s manifestoes, 
but failed to shake 
any life into the apathetic campaign. (Nai Thep has been 
in prison for violating Siamese anti-communist law by 
visiting China.) 

It is a tragedy that the extravagant demands of south 
Vietnam are still holding up an agreement on a formal treaty 
of friendship between Vietnam and Siam. Both states 
would benefit from closer ties, and some sort of agreement 
may indeed be forced on them if communist influence 
waxes in Laos, which is now an area of uncertainty thrust 
between the two nervous anti-communist states. 

In the past, Siam has sounded Laos and Cambodia on 
the prospects of affiliation as an “ anti-communist block, 
emphasising the fraternity of religion and race among the 
three Buddhist countries, and the mutual economic, political 
and cultural advantages of closer relationship.” Nothing 
came of these proposals except vague murmurs of cautious 
agreement, and Laos must now be definitely excluded from 
any such south east Asian design. Delay may prove to be 
fighting on the side of the communists. 


Medals for Germans 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


FTER twelve years’ compulsory abstention, west Germans 
may again wear most of the military and civil decora- 

tions to which they are entitled. Some half dozen factories 
—the biggest at Liidenscheid in Westphalia—are already 
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turning out medals and ribbons redesigned to conform to 
the new law ; and so far two shops, in Berlin and Hamburg, 
have taken up what promises to be a quietly profitable busi- 
ness at anything from five shillings to three pounds a sale. 
Ribbons are not yet being widely worn. But it is antici- 
pated that the fashion will soon catch on, especially among 
those whose postwar lines have not fallen in glamorous places 
or who still resent the great revulsion of 1945 which swept 
military and political symbols wholesale into the gutter. 
Besides, Germany has always had a generous share of the 
gregarious kind of citizen who feels cosier sporting some 
sort of a badge. Rashes of ribbons are beginning to break 
out on male chests at formal parties ; as the winter wears on 
there will no doubt be more of them. 

Soon after their unconditional surrender the Germans 
were forbidden to wear any of the decorations they had won 
in either of the two world wars. The ban fell too on the 
gamut.of decorations awarded by Hitler for civilian services 
te the state in fields ranging from the maternity hospital to 
the gymkhana. Restored sovereignty, the revival of armed 
forces, and the Federal Republic’s introduction ofan order 
of merit have called for legislation to supersede the general 
proscription. After little dispute in parliament, a “law 
concerning titles, orders, and decorations ” came into force 
in the summer, 


* 


Of the service medals that were slipped into drawers and 
trinket boxes in 1945, only those pertaining to 1914-18 can 
be taken out again under the new dispensation and worn 
exactly as they are. The medals issued from 1939 to 1945 
all carry the stigma of the swastika. They may be kept as 
curios but must give place on their holders’ breasts to 
denazified successors. Most of these come into one or 
another of the categories of the Iron Cross, from the common 
2nd class to the exceedingly rare Knight’s Cross with 
Diamonds. (The Knight’s Cross being suspended from the 
neck, plain Iron Cross holders who perspicuously wanted 
to go one better were sometimes said to be suffering from 
Halsschmerzen, or a sore throat.) The oval badge denoting 
that the wearer has been wounded in action, and how many 
times, may also be worn again in its new form. So may the 
famous “ frozen meat” medal, which was awarded to those 
who suffered the unprepared Wehrmacht’s first winter in 
Russia. But the resurrection of campaign medals has been 
conducted warily. Those awarded for helping Franco win, 
and for walking into Austria, the Sudeteniand, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Memelland, must continue to tarnish out 
of sight and are not to be revived in any kind of new guise. 
Participation in the fighting in north Africa or Crete may be 
proclaimed by armband, which, however, is to be worn with 
uniform alone. 

The Ministry of the Interior, which is directing the 
redistribution of decorations, says it has no idea how many 
applicants there will be, for so many official records have 
been destroyed, so many individual fates are still obscure, 
and so many who might have a claim to the denazified 
medals now live in east Germany. The ministry is doing 
what it reasonably can to prevent the impostures that such 
uncertainty may encourage. Shops are free to traffic in 
medals and ribbons only by government licence, Customers 
are expected to produce evidence of some sort in support 
of their claim to a decoration, if it is no more than a con- 
temporary newspaper cutting or personal letter. Phoney 
heroes will run the risk of twelve months in prison. 
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Gatt and the Six 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


HE twelfth session of Gatt, held at Geneva, left open 
all the questions that have arisen under the inter- 
related obligations of the Rome Treaty between the Six and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. But at the 
same time it established de facto permanent consultative 
machinery between the Six and the other members of Gatt. 
The compatibility of the relevant provisions of the Rome 
treaty and Gatt was examined, and after five weeks of 
detailed examination in small working groups the opposing 
views stand out clearer than before. As foreseen, tariffs 
proved to be the least controversial subject. Until the new 
common tariff exists in its entirety little can be said about it. 
The Six were therefore urged to submit their common tariff 
rate not later than July 1, 1959, since it would then require 
twelve to eighteen months to examine it. A tariff negotiat- 
ing conference could therefore be convened at the earliest 
during the latter part of 1960 or the beginning of 1961, just 
before the members of the European Economic Community 
will take their first step toward achieving a common tariff 
ia 1962. 

Anxiety remains, however, over the fact that under the 
Rome Treaty member states will be allowed to use quantita- 
tive restrictions not justified by their own balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The imposition of common quotas by the 
Six—apart from being contrary to Gatt—was said to be 
economic nonsense unless they held their reserves in 
common. On the other hand, the Six seem to agree that 
their individual use of quantitative restrictions should con- 
tinue to be subject to the existing consultation procedure. 
This suggests that until the common market leads to an 
economic union all import restrictive measures will still 
have to be discussed in Gatt. 

The question of the association of overseas territories 
remains the foremost concern of the primary commodity 
producing countries. There is no doubt that Ghana, Indo- 
nesia and other under-developed countries fear that they 
will suffer from the admission of the associated territories’ 
products to the common market free of duty. They argue 
that production in the associated territories will be artifici- 
ally stimulated to the detriment of producers as a whole ; 
that the system will benefit some at the expense of others, 
and will therefore be contrary to the rules of the General 
Agreement. It was also argued that the attempt to make the 
Common Market, together with the overseas territories of 
its members, more self-sufficient would have restrictive 
effects on world trade as a whole. 

Publicly the Six rebut all accusations of discrimination 
with legal arguments. They say that the association of over- 
seas territories is nothing but the establishment of a free 
trade area and therefore completely conforms with Gatt. 
But most other countries see in the proposed arrangements 
nothing but an extension of the preferential system already 
existing between some of the metropolitan countries of the 
Six and their overseas territories. One representative went 
so far as to ask for a revision of the General Agreement ; 
he maintained that when the under-developed countries 
which did not belong to any preferential system joined Gatt, 
they did so under the impression that existing systems of 
preference would not be extended. Privately, representatives 
of the Six are sure that as soon as the organs of the common 
market are established, the anxieties of some under- 
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developed countries will be removed by bilateral trade agree- 
ments. The anxious enquiries received in Bonn and else- 
where indicate the eagerness of these countries to come to 
an early agreement. It has been suggested that the only 
victims might be the London commodity exchanges. 

Some observers felt disappointed because no major agree- 
ment was reached between the Six and other parties. But 
the decision to continue the discussions on the Rome Treaty 
by a committee made up of the Six and the rest of Gatt, 
with arrangements for further meetings of working parties 
this month and in February, has created multilateral 
machinery and a permanent common platform on which 
problems can be discussed with the Rome Treaty countries. 
This is an achievement ; and the consensus of opinion is 
that it will make the common market more outward-looking, 
and more sensitive to criticism, than it might otherwise have 
been. 


Scapegoats for Tibet 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 


EKING is at last looking for scapegoats for the Com- 

munist Party’s humiliating setback in Tibet. It will 
be instructive to learn whether the search is restricted to the 
unhappy field agents who failed to convert the icy uplands 
into a loyal autonomous region, or whether the “ rectifica- 
tion ” inquiries which have been announced will be pressed 
logically and publicly among the high policy-makers in 
Peking. On the available evidence, it seems that the party 
tried to force the pace too quickly in Tibet. It can be 
argued plausibly that the tougher school of thought, which 
is reputedly led by Chou En-lai, and is at times impatient 
with Mao Tse-tung’s flexible and persuasive methods, pre- 
vailed in Tibet and butted its head recklessly against the 
rocks of religion and tradition. The party line failed either 
to attract the aristocrats and lamas or to win any real support 
among the people. 

A party directive admitted that, “despite official agree- 
ment on communist measures for the peaceful liberation of 
Tibet, facts have proved that only a few of the upper strata 
personages support the agreement, while the majority still 
harbour varying degrees of doubt and are actually opposed 
to it,” went on to order the withdrawal of virtually all 
Chinese communist organisers and agents, and announced 
that all attempts to communise Tibet must be postponed 
until 1963. This frank admission sets the stage for a 
rectification “ campaign to detect and correct mistakes in the 
party’s relations with the Tibetan people.” No one is pre- 
sumably surprised that the Dalai Lama and the Panchen 
Lama, as chairman and first vice-chairman of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Tibet Autonomous Region, have 
failed to labour diligently and effectively to ensure the 
success of the precipitate Communist drive. But the posi- 
tion of Comrade Chang Kuo-hua, second vice-chairman and 
military commander of the People’s Liberation Army in 
Tibet, is more vulnerable ; and if he is to escape blame for 
rash misdirection he can surely do so only by pleading 
Politburo orders. In Peking and Hongkong it is believed 
that Chang Kuo-hua was a Chou En-lai appointment, and, 
as military commander, he had the confidence of Defence 
Minister Peng Teh-huai, “the general who beat Mac- 
Arthur,” who is also reputed to favour the compulsive Chou 
line rather than the persuasive Mao approach. 
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Recent pronouncements by both Mao and Secretary- 
General Peng Hsiao-ping, while not referring specifically to 
Tibetan blundering, indicate pretty clearly that the balance 
in Peking has swung against driving impatience and the 
heavy bureaucratic hand in minority areas. Mao, in his 
celebrated “ contradictions ” speech in February, mildly 
criticised “ great-Han chauvinism.” Peng, reviewing the 
progress of the rectification crusade before the central 
committee of the party, insisted that “in the national 
minority areas, where democratic reforms have been com- 
pleted but socialist transformation is not yet carried out, 
the struggle against the rightists must not be waged among 
the general public.” Peng, an irascible Szechuanese, whose 
speeches are seldom if ever placatory, clearly identified him- 
self with patience and moderation in this address. 

Furthermore, in establishing a Tibetan autonomous 
region in north-western Yunnan, the party has piously 
insisted that “ before socialist reforms may be introduced, 
the masses of the people and their public leaders must be 
permitted to take 
their time to think 
it over and make 
their decisions in 
accordance with 
their own desires.” 

In sharp contrast 
to the Tibet retreat, 
the party line in Sin- 
kiang, another re- 
mote, non-Chinese, 
frontier fastness, 
has been conspicu- 
ously successful, as a 
direct result of more 
patient and per- 
suasive techniques. Here affairs have been directed by 
chairman Saifudin of the People’s Council of Sinkiang, a 
43-year-old Uighur, who was a member of the Soviet 
Communist Party before joining the Chinese party in 
1950; he has been helped by the Sinkiang party secre- 
tary, Wang An-mou, a smooth, subtle and popular official 
from Hunan with long party experience, who is little known 
outside China but who was hand-picked for Sinkiang by 
Mao himself. 

These two have cajoled and flattered the Uighur, Kazakh, 
Mongol and Tartar tribesmen who comprise the over- 
whelming majority of the region’s five million inhabitants. 
Party policy, regulations and organisation have all been 
skilfully adjusted to conform with tribal traditions and 
Moslem superstitions, Approximately 28,000 non-Chinese 
have been admitted to party membership. Even in centres 
like the oasis capital of Urumchi, where owing to an influx 
of Chinese workers the Chinese are in a majority, racial 
representation in local government has been tactfully rigged 
te give the prickly Tartars harmless but gratifying prepon- 
derance. The authorities have rescinded the ban they 
formerly imposed on the employment of non-Han races in 
the new and expanding Sinkiang industrial projects. There 
is no food rationing and gaily coloured fabrics. never seen in 
Peking or Shanghai, are abundantly available for women’s 
tribal dresses. 

In Sinkiang, in short, Mao’s favdurite maxim was success- 
fully applied : “ Go slow at the start but fast at the end.” 

In Tibet, this was, with disastrous results, reversed. The 
luckless field agents in Tibet should not be expected to carry 
all the blame. But they doubtless will. 
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Five years before 
railways came to 
Uruguay 


The building of the first railway system in Uruguay 
was started in 1868 — five years after the Bank of London and 
South America opened its doors in Montevideo. 

Since then, commerce with Latin America has increased 
enormously, and with it have grown the influence and interests of 
the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique position 
as the only British bank in Latin America. It has Branches in 
most of the important trading centres of that vast 
continent. Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions are received 
regularly from Branches overseas and are summarized in the 
Bank’s Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 
customers and made available to those who have business in 
Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON ofrice: 40-66 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH. 
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Mechanised 
Muscles 


Cheap and speedy materials handling in many industries owes not a 
little to Simon developments in mechanical, pneumatic and fluidised 
conveying and in automatic processcontrol. A Simon plant on Tyneside, 
for example, bunkersa million tons a year of iron ore from ocean vessels, 
and at the touch of a button on a control panel loads 500 tons into 
rail wagons in five seconds. Simon equipment loads flour from the mill 
into Simon bulk flour wagons and discharges it into Simon bulk bins at 
the bakery. Simon plants load, unload, handle and store a multitude 
of materials in countries all over the world. Simon engineers welcome 
industrial handling problems on anything from a factory to a 
national scale. 


research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Metal Laundries Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 


Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 
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Regardless of Expense 


For some fortunate few of our readers, consider- 
ing a surpassing New Year gift for the man who 
has everything (and that diary as well), our 
motoring colleague offers a few shopping hints. 
For the rest of us, a post-Christmas dream. 


E asked our expert for once to lift his eyes from 

\X/ his calculation of how cheap a car could 

extend car ownership to how many more of 
the population, and unashamedly to report for us on 
the finest cars that this country, our American friends, 
and the Continent have to offer. He told us that he 
could fairly cover the possibilities with Rolls-Royce ; the 
best car made by Chrysler; and a ™ 
French car, the Facel Vega. Here are wg 
his impressions. : 

Taken all round, he says, there is 
no doubt that the finest car in the 
world is the Rolls-Royce. There was 
a period in the early postwar years 
when this would have been a dubious 
proposition, and it would have been 
possible to argue that some of the 
amenities that the best American cars 
offered were more than enough to 
offset the beautiful finish and refine- 
ment of the Rolls-Royce. But now 
that Rolls-Royce has fitted automatic 
transmission and power steering, it is fair to say that 
its leadership is re-established. 

There are various bodies available by special coach 
builders ; but he says he would choose the standard 
body made by Rolls-Royce itself and sold as the 
Silver Cloud saloon for £5,700. The engine is of 
5 litres capacity ; Rolls-Royce does not think it becom- 
ing to disclose the power it develops, but it is usually 
believed to develop something of the order of 200 brake 


horse power. The gearbox is Rolls-Royce’s own version 
of the GM Hydramatic—with four forward speeds 
which, if the driver does not want to interfere with its 
choice, will choose whatever ratio is indicated’ by the 
combination of road speed and throttle opening. If 
you are driving, you will just be able to tell when it 
changes gear, but, with a small degree of finesse on 
your part, your passengers will hardly perceive it. But 
if you want to over-ride the automatic choice, you can. 
If, for example, you want an extra surge of power to 
pass another car or to dash up a hill, you move the lever 
on the steering column from its normal position, marked 
“4” on the quadrant to “3,” which will delay the 
change from third to top gear until a speed of 65-70 
mph ; or to “2” which will keep you 

in second gear. If you leave the lever 

in position “ 4,” you will be able to 

drive the car without any thought at 

all for gear ratios, and you will have 

the most effortless driving you can 

imagine. But if you prefer to exercise 

your skill, you have an instrument that 

will give you an increasing sense of 

mastery over many thousands of miles. 

Rolls-Royce has now added power- 

assisted steering, of its own design, 

without which the drawback of the 

car’s weight would be tiresome when 

manceuvring. At speed, the steering 

is so light that the power assistance—which comes 
into operation only when the load on the rim of the 
steering wheel exceeds 2 Ib.—is not called in to play. 
If one is used to the rather heavier steering of more 
commonplace cars this very lightness is at first a 
little alarming, and, as if instinctively, one feels that 
nm wet roads more than ordinary caution would be 
called for. Before one has driven many miles, how- 
ever, complete confidence is established, and one can 








deftly handle the car with almost as much abandon as 
if it were a very roadworthy sports car. The brakes, 
too, with servo-assistance, call for very light pedal pres- 
sure, and are so powerful, smooth and even, that one 
can take advantage of the high performance of the car 
—a full 100. mph of top speed, and generous accelera- 
tion—with every confidence. 

The smoothness and silence of the car are of the 
proverbial Rolls-Royce standard. The superb work- 
manship goes almost without saying. In all the minor, 
as in the major, controls, the complete absence of lost 
motion is most impressive, and the details give unending 
satisfaction at the superb engineering and intelligent 
design. It is a car which gives one enormous satisfac- 


tion on first acquaintance and seems likely never to pall 
—which is as well, for it is obviously built with the same | 


sort of regard for the future as a Victorian prayer book 
which gives a table to determine the dates of Easter as 


far ahead as the year of Our Lord 8500—the modern 


prayer book looks no further ahead than AD 2199. 


| wom is no finer American car than the Le Baron 
Imperial—Chrysler’s finest sedan, with a V8 engine 
of 64 litres delivering some three and a half hundred 
horsepower. The Torque-flite transmission consists of 
a three speed planetary gearbox—trather similar to the 
Rolls four speed box—in series with an automatic 
hydraulic torque converter. The smoothness and ease 
of control are of the same order as that of the Rolls- 
Royce. The quietness of its motion and the success of 
the suspension in isolating the fortunate inhabitants of 
the car from any road shocks are comparable ; and the 
penalty that used to accompany soft American spring- 
ing, that fierce acceleration would make the nose of the 
car lift, or fierce braking make it dip sharply, has been 
eliminated. 

The total weight of this Chrysler is 10-15 per cent 
greater than that of the Rolls, a difference that must be 
attributed partly to the weight of such extras on the 
Imperial as power to operate the windows and to shift 
the seats, partly to the superlative skill of the Rolls- 
Royce engineers in eliminating all superfluity. The 
extra weight, however, holds no problem for the engine, 
for with that tremendous power plant the top speed—a 
full two miles a minute—and acceleration will put to 
shame most sports cars. With power assistance to make 
the steering and the braking as light as can be, the driver 
is hardly aware of the greater weight. But one 
feels that the controls do not quite match those of 
the Rolls-Royce in finesse, in the exactness of their 
response to the slightest gradations of the driver’s 
intentions. 
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In appearance, the Le Baron Imperial bears witness 
that the Americans like their share of bright metal, 
chrome or stainless steel ; but, given that, it is applied 
with taste and with logic ; and the shape and the em- 
bellishment show that it is not for nothing that Mr 
Virgil Exner, who is responsible for the appearance of 
all Chrysler’s products, enjoys unlimited respect. 


HE Rolls-Royce is priced at £5,700, the Imperial at 
£5,062. For £4,500 France offers a car which can 
fitly keep them company—the Facel Vega. This car 
consists of a § litre Chrysler engine developing 330 
BHP, with a conventional but superlative four speed 





French gearbox, round which has been ‘built a French 
body of the highest quality with most comfortable 
seating for the driver and front passenger—though 
accommodation for passengers in the rear seats is 
meagre. The road holding, steering and braking are up 
to the highest standard, and the compactness of the car 
—of similar length and breadth to a Ford Zephyr or 
Vauxhall Velox—gives it some advantage over more 
capacious vehicles. : 

With a total weight of little over 30 cwt and such 
enormous power, the performance is out of this world ; 
and such that, through light traffic, it is possible to make 
appreciable reductions in one’s journey times. In cars 


- of high performance, in the ordinary measure of such 


words, one can often see an opening to clear a s!ower 
car ahead if one could accelerate from 60 to 80 mph in 
the twinkling of an eye. But the Vega can do this very 
thing ; if not in the twinkling of an eye, in, it seems, 
some 5 seconds. And it does this, and will swing out 
and round the car ahead, with a feeling of perfect con- 
trol and security. With a light throttle opening—and 
with this power-weight ratio, that must mean for 99 per 
cent of one’s driving—the Vega is very quiet indeed. 
But if one treads hard on the accelerator to do it, 
there is a roar of the intake of air to the engine 
which, in the Rolls-Royce, would seem vulgar and 
unseemly but in the Vega is boisterously invigorating. 
The gearbox is a joy to use, and at 70 mph it is comfort- 
ing to feel that one has 20 mph in hand before there is 
a call to change into top ; but with an engine so docile 
one can, if one is lazy, stay in top gear down to quite 
low speeds and still have greater acceleration than most 
cars assiduously using their gearboxes. 

So, says our man, take your choice. But remember 
that next Wednesday surtax becomes due, and that 
1958 promises nothing extravagant in the way of tax- 
free gains on the Stock Exchange. 
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New Look at Export Insurance 


A committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Eric Speed is now re-examining the suitability 
of the organisation and status of the Export 


Credits Guarantee Department. 


OTHING, the French say, is as permanent as the 
temporary. The origins of the Export Credits 


Guarantee Department go back to 1920; it 
got into its stride in the 1930s, after the government 
had adopted the recommendations of the Niemeyer 
Committee, whose terms of reference included the con- 
sideration of “ any changes in the general working of 
the scheme which are likely to facilitate final trans- 
ference of the business from government control.” A 
generation later ECGD remains a flourishing satellite of 
the Board of Trade. The commercial business it covers 
has grown from {£259 million in 1949-50 to £449 
million in 1956-57. Not since the Niemeyer Committee 
has the shape and status of the ECGD been reviewed 
by an independent body. A re-examination of the 
department now is therefore timely. Its duties were 
last laid down in the Export Guarantees Act of 1949, as 
amended by the Acts of 1951 and 19§2. 

Under Section 1 the department insures British 
exporters against the risk of default, whether caused 
by insolvency of the overseas buyer, or by political 
action, such as war or withdrawal of facilities for the 
transfer of foreign exchange. After consulting its 
advisory council the department may, for the purpose 
of encouraging British overseas trade, give guarantees 
in connection with the export, manufacture, treatment 
or distribution of goods, the rendering of services, or 
any other appropriate activity. This side of the business 
is run on strictly commercial lines, the premium 
charged being calculated to cover the risk assumed. It 
accounts for about 90 per cent of the department’s 
business and indeed normally produces a modest profit 
(about £3.34 million in the year to March, 19§7) to set 
against the occasional years of heavy loss. 

Under Section 2, to encourage British overseas trade 
or render economic assistance to overseqs countries, the 
department is allowed to give such guarantees as appear 
expedient in the national interest. In this case, con- 
sultation with the advisory council is not required. The 
department thus has discretion to cover exporters when 
the risks are not acceptable on strictly commercial 
grounds, as was done for the convalescent Brazil of 
19§4 ; and it can develop experimental forms of cover, 
such as the now well-established dollar market guaran- 
tees. 

Under Section 3, the department can acquire, hold 
and dispose of securities that it has guaranteed. This 
section is used when the department, acting as the 
government’s agent, has extended credits to countries 





to enable them to buy British goods ; the £10 million 
credit to Persia made in 1954 is an example. 

Far fewer criticisms are nowadays heard of the 
facilities offered by the department—in particular 
much less about alleged state competition with private 
insurance. And that itself is one reason why a fresh 
look at the organisation and scope of the department is 
opportune. Its present set-up is a peculiarly British 
hybrid. The department must conduct its Section 1 
business on commercial terms. Yet it is run by civil 
servants ; and through its responsible Minister, the 
President of the Board of Trade, it lies open to 
lobbying and to the thrust and parry of the parlia- 
mentary question. British exporters and trade associa- 
tions are not unskilful lobbyists, and the few 
Parliamentary questions that are aimed at the depart- 
ment are no more than the visible part of the iceberg 
that looms before Barrington House. Nor are foreign 
governments slow to make their own interests felt. 
ECGD’s refusal to give cover against some country’s 
pet project will often be misinterpreted as an unfriendly 
act of the British government. The working head of 
this £500 million a year business, the Comptroller- 
General, ranks only as an under-secretary. 

There is a built-in but only partial check against 
political pressure. It is exercised by the advisory council, 
which consists of private people in insurance, banking, 
and industry, giving their services voluntarily, and meet- 
ing once a month to advise on matters of general policy. 
Individual members of the council are consulted daily. 
Consultations must be held if the department is con- 
sidering granting cover to an exporter for a sum beyond 
the limits of its discretion. The odd thing here is that 
on the political (Section, 2) side of the business there is 
no obligation to consult the council. Yet this unpaid 
voluntary body, in scope advisory only, is a useful safe- 
guard, whose warnings would not pass unnoticed. The 
real doubt is whether the advisory council is able to 
act sufficiently ahead of events. 


OULD the anomalies be reduced if the department 

were put under a different minister, or turned 
into a public corporation ? Some observers believe that 
the department should be given a greater degree of 
autonomy. It is not considered feasible to hand over its 
Section I business to private enterprise and certainly its 
Section 2 and 3 activities have no appeal to private 
insurers. Many years ago Lloyd's decided that it was 
not prepared to write credit or financial guarantee 
insurances. The private credit insurers—the leading firm 
is Trade Indemnity—provide cover only against the 
risk of insolvency of the buyers and do not accept 
the political and transfer risks, just as private insurers 
in other countries leave political and transfer risks to 
their governments. 
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If the government alone will underwrite these risks 
the department must remain a department. It is just 
conceivable that private credit insurers could be allowed 
to accept the political and transfer risks, and re-insure 
them with the department, but in practice it is 
extremely difficult to separate the risks on the buye: 
and the risks on his government. At the moment the 
department does just the opposite. In order to spread 
its risks widely and keep premium rates low, it insists 
that the exporter requiring cover must offer it all his 
risks and if he wishes to insure the risk on the buyer 
alone he has to go elsewhere. 

It seems technically possible to give the department 
its own minister, of perhaps Postmaster-General status. 
It also seems technically possible to give the department 
the status of a public corporation, and free it from some 
Parliamentary questions as well as from the vote for 
funds. In respect of Section 1 business the department 
now has a trading-surplus of about £8 million, which 
might be enough to meet ordinary contingencies. It 
could be given power to borrow from the Consolidated 
Fund up to a certain limit to meet extraordinary con- 
tingencies, such as it incurred in Brazil and Turkey. 
The bulk of the claims paid are recovered in time ; in 
the accounts for the year ending March 31, 1957, it was 
estimated that about 84 per cent of total payments on 
claims would be recovered. 
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That, in effect, would be to give the department the 
same sort of status as the other nationally owned indus- 
tries. Whether and for how long it would keep ECGD 
out of the political arena is another question. As long as 
ECGD makes a profit and as long as it does not call on 
limited national resources there is no reason why it 
should become the whipping boy for any political 
group. But there are other facets of this problem. 

It has to be able to withstand any imputation from 
abroad that a public department or public funds are 
being used to feed in a disguised subsidy to British 
exports. So far as Section 1 business is concerned— 
and this is the great bulk—there is nothing to fear. Com- 
mercial risks are being underwritten and the underwrit- 
ing account shows a modest profit. The danger lies in the 
Section 2 business, with its political motive that by 
definition would not be accepted as a commercial risk. 
It is small in volume and the problems it creates have 
not so far been pressing. There could also be problems 
of staffing and a question whether to continue the 
advisory council if the status of the department is radi- 
cally altered. The Speed Committee’s task is by no 
means easy. But a job well done would be helpful not 
only to the machinery of government but to the great 
number of traders and manufacturers who are served 


with understanding and efficiency by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


Understaffing at the AEA 


HE strong feeling that understaffing lay at the root of 
hae Windscale accident and the destruction of one of the 
only four plutonium-producing reactors in the country is 
confirmed by the report of the first of Sir Alexander Fleck’s 
three committees set up after the accident to study what 
might be called its organisational as distinct from its 
technical causes. The report says plainly that the Industrial 
Group of the AEA has far too many of its best men working 
on projects for advanced reactors some of which “ have not 
yet reached the stage of authorisation for full design study ” 
and far too few looking after plants already in existence. 
These are not the kind of plants that can be left in unskilled 
hands, ranging as they do from normally docile but still 
dangerous reactors like those at Windscale to a tigerish 
installation like that being built at Dounreay. 

Most of the AEA’s scientists are well aware of the gaps 
left in the ranks by a breakneck speed of development which 
of necessity has left what any other industry would regard 
as highly experimental prototypes in the hands of men who 
know little or nothing about: the scientific aspects of design 
and construction. The designers who do know, and who 
understand the idiosyncrasies of their plant as no one else 
can, are far away on something new and when an emergency 


comes up, there is no one around who can recognise it as 
such. Such material was tinder for the Windscale fire. 
The solution offered by the report is likely to be less 
palatable than its analysis. Sir Alexander Fleck and his 
two associates say that the operating staff must be 
strengthened, partly by improving pay and conditions at the 
lower levels, and partly by appointing senior scientists to the 
posts of running Risley’s main factories. This means a 
substantial increase in such posts, a new works manager for 
‘Chapel Cross (a duplicate of Calder Hall) instead of making 
the works manager of Windscale and Calder Hall double up 
the two jobs ; a special director for Dounreay which the 
committee was appalled to find without one ; more works 
deputies. These men of high calibre are to come, says 
the report, from the research centre at Harwell, from the 
weapons division at Aldermaston and from Risley’s own 
research and development division which the committee 


thought was probably working on far too many new projects 
at once, 


Finding the Men 


HE main difficulty that AEA would encounter in 
doing what Dr Fleck’s committee suggests would 
probably be personal. Would the people on research 
be prepared to accept such industrial appointments ? 
The scientists and engineers who work on Risley’s advanced 
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Babcock water-tube 
boilers with Style 28 
stokers at the Kilbowie 
works of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


BABCOCK has all the answers, 





SPENCER-BONECOURT- 
CLARKSON LTD., 

28 Easton Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
PACKAGED BOILERS, 
WASTE-HEAT BOILERS, 
“STEAMBLOC”, 








EDWIN DANKS & CO. 
(OLDBURY) LTD., 
Oldbury, nr. Birmingham. 
LANCASHIRE AND 
ECONOMIC BOILERS, 
OLDBURY STOKERS. 


HE worsening fuel situation and the 
urgency of smoke abatement have 
emphasised the vital need for fuel 
efficiency, i.e., obtaining economically 
the highest practicable output for heat- 
ing or steam generation from every 
class and grade of fuel, and utilising for 
productive purposes the “waste-heat” 
from industrial processes. This is no 
new problem for the Babcock & Wilcox 
organisation which has made a specialist 
study of combustion techniques and 
fuel efficiency for over 75 years. In the 
process, it has evolved a comprehensive 


backed by 75 years experience 


range of boiler plant and firing equip- 
ment, operating with coal, coke-breeze, 
oil, gas, waste fuels and “‘waste-heat,” 
for every application from the smallest 
industrial heating or steam-raising 
installation up to the nation’s largest 
power stations. 

Remember that fuel efficiency need 
not “hurt.” Choice of the right plant 
from the Babcock range will often save 
the cost of installation within a few 
years, with greater output and lower 
attendance, running and maintenance 
costs. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. 


BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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reactor designs do so because by temperament and training 
they are interested in technical progress and in creating out 
of steel and concrete a working entity from a pure scientific 
formula. It does not follow that they will be prepared to 
leave such work in order to take charge of a big, stolid, and 
to them immensely dull production plant turning out 
plutonium by the kilo, or a long line of fuel rods. They 
would be sooner inclined to turn to industry and to the 
design of commercial atomic power stations than to the 
job of running the AEA’s production plants. Industry, as 
the report sensibly points out, pays better. 

The AEA’s staffing difficulties are not likely to be settled 
as easily as this ; what is probably needed is the recruitment 
by the AEA of men from industry who have knowledge and 
experience of running complex plants. Not all these men 
are paid quite as lavishly as is sometimes believed, and the 
AEA also on occasions rewards its staff more generously 
than is supposed. 

The committee’s terms of reference were restricted, but 
it has seen and reported on enough aspects of the AEA’s 
administration to leave no doubt that one of the board’s main 
tasks must be to reconsider its own organisation, from board 
level downwards ; to decide where to draw the line around 
its ever-growing responsibilities ; and how many of them, in 
the long run can be taken over by industry. Then it will 
know what kind and size of staff it needs. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


More about “ Ratissage” 


HE practice of the Bank of France of window-dressing 
i} its accounts by drawing in foreign currency balances 
of the commercial banks at the end of each month is now 
being extended from EPU currencies to include US dollars. 
French commercial banks were required on December 2oth 
to transfer temporarily to the Bank of France an amount 
equal to 30 per cent of the dollar balances held at the end 
of October. The amount thus mobilised is around $60 
million and that sum will appear in the end of month figures 
of the Bank of France. These dollar balances include the 
so-called LEFAC (Export-Frais-et-Accessoires) accounts 
which represent that 15 per cent of the proceeds of exports 
which the exporting firms are allowed to maintain in order 
to meet outlays in countries to which they export. Altogether 
$80 million of EFAC accounts are held by French interests 
in dollars. So the Bank of France claims that the dollars 
it rakes in are less than the total of dollars that French 
exporters have been allowed to hold and that dollars ear- 
marked against forward exchange contracts made by non- 
French institutions have not been encroached upon. The 
principle of ratissage however is applied to all the commer- 
cial banks’ foreign currency balances. Some of these 
balances certainly represent the counterpart of forward sales 
of francs and should, therefore, be earmarked against the 
maturity of these forward contracts. 

The technique of ratissage dates from March of this year 
even though it is only now that it has been broadened 
to include dollars as well as EPU currencies. In March the 
French commercial banks were called upon to transfer to the 
Bank of France for a few days the excess of EPU currency 
holdings over the balances they held on December 31, 1955. 
When the operation was repeated in April the amount to be 
transferred was increased by reducing the amount the com- 
mercial banks could retain to 25 per cent less than the 
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amount held at the end of December, 1955. The demands 
of the Bank of France have inereased with its need and it 
now takes all the commercial banks’ holdings of EPU 
currencies except 20 per cent of what they held on the basis 
date. 

Obviously France cannot continue much longer to claw 
back an increasing proportion of the commercial banks’ 
working balances each month. The barrel has indeed been 
scraped and the French Finance Ministry must be most 
thankful that Dr Per Jacobsen’s visit has resulted in an 
announcement from him that France will get some assistance 
from the IMF unconditionally. What will be granted is not 
yet clear. The maximum amount that could be made avail- 
able from that source would be 262} million dollars—the 
last 50 per cent of the French quota. 


Easier Sterling 


HE last days of the year normally see some withdrawal 
Ter funds from London for window-dressing abroad. But 
the withdrawals this year have not so far provoked the 
Exchange Equalisation Account into supporting sterling. 
Sterling has, therefore, inclined to weakness, falling against 
the dollar to $2.80\s in the official market and to $2.7990 
in the transferable market. ‘The latter rate, which has in 
recent weeks been receiving considerable support from the 
counterpart of Russian shipments of gold to Britain, has this 
week lost that assistance. The Dutch guilder has been 
particularly strong this week advancing to 10.58} against 
sterling. This strength reflects in part the maturing of bear 
sales of guilders, some of which are being covered despite 
the ominous developments in Indonesia. 


IN THE MARKET 


Newcastle’s Triumph 


1x hundred and seventy-six million pounds, subscribed 
for the BP issue, was an outstanding record. One 
hundred and forty million put up for Newcastle-on-Tyne’s 
little issue of £5 million 6 per cent stock at £99} was an 
equally remarkable event. There was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the Newcastle issue to suggest that it would 
meet with an overwhelming response. A small corporation 
issue launched in dull markets just before Christmas and 
without extensive publicity might in other days have just 
comfortably succeeded. It looked cheap because it was 
intended that it should pull down the five point premium 
that had developed ‘on the Nottingham loan issued shortly 
before. But it caught the fancy of the stags, many of whom 
must have put their returned application money from the 
BP issue immediately to work again. 

The issuing authorities have fortunately treated the smal 
applicants much better than they were treated on the 
Nottingham issue but it was impossible to avoid a ballot on 
applications for up to £1,000. Successful applicants up to 
that figure receive {100 stock. From {£1,100 to £2,500 
stock, the allotment without ballot was also £100. Larger 
applicants were also rigorously cut down, the maximum 
allotment being £6,000 on applications for over £250,000. 
Dealings started on Monday, an initial premium of 1} soon 
rising to 1;’;. And the premium on the Nottingham issue 
remains at £5. The figures of stock applied for in recent 
issues Much exaggerate the actual extent of the resources of 

(Continued on page 1146) 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Transatlantic Britannia 


INTER WINDS on the North Atlantic 
\¢ are powerful and capricious. The 
Britannia airliner that opened 
BOAC’s—and the world’s—first turbo- 
prop service to New York last week fought 
its way there through headwinds of up 
io 100 miles an hour. With the help of 
a full load of fuel and a strictly limited 
load of passengers, it managed to make 
the journey non-stop, which is more than 
many other aircraft were doing. Yet 
a few hours before, those same winds 
had whisked another Britannia on a 
proving flight for the Israeli airline 
across the Atlantic at record speed—and 
then had considerately turned round and 
blown it home again. 

The once-weekly first-class Britannia 
service is the type of operation that 
BOAC does superlatively well. Even 
when it is using aircraft as old and slow 
as Stratocruisers, the corporation skims 
a high proportion of the cream of the 
first-class Transatlantic traffic; its 
services tend to be fully booked for the 
great part of the year and other airlines 
have been heard to complain tartly about 
the snob value of flying British. In the 
Britannia, BOAC has an aircraft ideally 
matched for the service. It is one of the 
biggest now flying, weighing nearly 80 
tons, which gives the corporation the 
opportunity to disperse its 52 first-class 
seats in a fuselage capable of holding 
more than go. The aircraft is fast 
enough to clip about two hours off the 
length of the journey, sensitive enough 
from a pilot’s point of view to “make 
it worth while taking a little trouble.” 
The first landing at New York, an im- 
perceptible transition from wings to 
wheels, beautifully illustrated this point 
—the property is not as common among 
airliners as it should be. 

The Transatlantic journey is also long 
enough to show off the vibration-free 
properties of a turbine powered aircraft 
10 its best advantage. The vibration of a 
big piston engine is a discomfort that 
creeps insidiously on travellers as the 
hours go by. It is the biggest single 





source of fatigue in flying and to elimin- 
ate it over the entire course of a flight 
lasting from eight to twelve hours gives 
the term “first class” a meaning that 
goes beyond a generous menu and extra 
leg room. 

The Britannia is thus potentially 
capable of doing for BOAC on the North 
Auiantic what the Viscount didi for 
British European Airways on the Con- 
tinent. Whether it does so or not 
depends on eliminating an infuriating 
element of minor mechanical unrelia- 
bility that is making the aircraft a 
by-word on the Far East routes where it 
is already in service. The harsh truth 
must be faced that this aircraft, one of 
the finest ever built in this country, the 
first British aircraft for 17 years capable 
of going into service on the North 
Atlantic, and the first turbo-prop aircraft 
in the world to appear on what is the 
airlines’ Blue Riband route, has been its 
own worst enemy. 


7: first group of technical troubles 
comes under the heading of engine 
icing. The drawing shows the basic 
design of the Britannia’s Proteus engine, 
built on the “reverse flow” system by 
which the air first flows down to the 
back of the engine and then up towards 
the front. Ice tends to accumulate 
at the point ‘where the duct takes a 
sharp U-bend in towards the engine, 
probably because the airflow gets 
sluggish as it makes the turn. Lumps of 
ice can and do break off, melt as they 
reach the hotter parts of the engine and 
raise the moisture content of the air to a 
point where it drowns the engine flame. 

This fault has been cured temporarily 
by an automatic re-lighting system, but 
the only permanent cure lies in prevent- 
ing the ice from settling. The system 
now under trial consists of tapping some 
highly compressed (and therefore fairly 
hot) air from the far end of the com- 
pressor (also arrowed) and injecting it 
into the ducts just before the first bend. 


TURBINES 


ICE COLLECTS 
HERE 
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The kick which this gives to the air flow 
should speed it up round the bend—not 
enough to prevent all types of ice from 
sticking, but sufficiently to deal with the 
most general and seriéus cases. 

Until this cure has been proved and 
generally adopted,  Britannias in 
passenger service are not beirig flown at 
any of the particular combinations of 
height and weather conditions where the 
engine flame-out usually occurs. Such 
conditions are only likely to be found on 
the North Atlantic during the summer, 
and by that time the modified engines 
should be in service. 


— second group of technical troubles 
defy classification. They crop up 
all over the aircraft. Sometimes it is 
the electrical systems, although the 
crews consider that the Britannia has a 
better record in this respect than other 
“all-electric ” airliners. About 20 per 
cent of the delayed flights are caused by 
trouble in the engines by no means all 
due to icing. Recently there has been 
concern about the flexible bag fuel tanks. 
There remains range. In the autumn 
BOAC publicly complained that the 
first North Atlantic Britannia delivered 
was 7 per cent under range, a critical 
margin on a non-stop service. This sur- 
prised the Israeli airline, El AJ, which 
was taking delivery of its own North 
Atlantic Britannias at the same time and 
which was, and still is, completely satis- 
fied with them. There are signs even 
now that the British corporation is still 
uneasy about the aircraft’s ability to 
carry an economic payload the full 
distance. So long as the aircraft is used 
for first class services only, with little 
more than half its full complement of 
passengers, the question of ultimate 
range does not arise in an acute form. 
But when the Britannia becomes a 
bread-and-butter aircraft carrying tourist 
and third class passengers, range and 
earning capacity become bound up with 
each other. So far, however, BOAC has 
only three of the eighteen aircraft on 
order, so these are early days to judge. 
The commercial future of the Britan- 
nia depends largely on how it comes out 
of these first few months of North 
Atlantic service. Whether passengers 
like it, whether it costs BOAC time and 
money in unexpected mechanical 
delays, whether it lives up to promises 
better than the Jast newcomer on the 
route, the big Lockheed piston-engined 
airliner, will have a decisive influence 
on what world airlines think of the 
Britannia, of the British aircraft indus- 
try, and of _ turbo-prop airliners 
generally, in that order. These poten- 
tial customers are none too clear whether 
a pure jet airliner is cheaper or easier 
to operate than one driving a propellor. 
The Britannia could tip the scales 
decisively one way or the other. 
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Continued from page 1144. 

the stags. On both the BP and the Newcastle issues the 
requirement was IO per cent on application, so that £67.6 
million—certainly an enormous sum—had actually been put 
up for BP. For the Newcastle issue only £14 million was 
actually paid over. Nevertheless the contrast between an 
active, indeed voracious, new issue market and stagnation 
elsewhere on the Stock Exchange is noteworthy. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Trends in Imports 

HE fall in imports in November occurred mainly in 
precinct some foodstuffs (notably meat, sugar, fruits, and 
vegetables) and industrial materials (notably timber, wool 
and cotton). Contrary to this partly seasonal movement, 
there was a sharp rise in deliveries of aluminium from 
Canada and a big jump in imports of tin as producers fore- 
seeing restriction turned out all they could and merchants 
found a profit in buying it in the East and delivering to the 
buffer stock in London. Moreover part of the November 
decline, particularly in cotton and wool imports, seems to 
have been the counterpart of abnormally high October 
arrivals and, as suggested in these columns recently, it is 
wiser to consider the last two months together. On that 
basis the monthly value of imports was 24 per cent below 
the average for the first nine months of the year, but since 


IMPORTS OF BASIC MATERIALS 
(Volume and Value) 








% change 


First Eleven Months of 
1957 1957 on 1956 








| Value 
(£ mn.) 
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Volume! Value 
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REE Foe ess cece 308 thous. tons | 76-0 | — 1-2! — 8-7 
Pulp and waste paper 1,961 i 96-2 |} — 3:2 | — 2°5 
ROW WE di onsecces 620 million Ib. 174-8 | — 1-6) +17-1 
Raw COCtON ...cccces 922 m 101-2 |} + 9-5 | + 6-8 
Animal & vegetable oils | 11,558 thous. cwt. | 57-5 | + 6-7) + 7:1 
Crude petroleum.... 6,648 thous. gals. | 259-4 | — 3-9 + 15-3 
Base Metals and Alloys | 

OT ocsceneeSceen 8,475 thous. cwt. 96:3 | +16°6 | —19-7 
PEs cs iweuesen ine 441 se 34-2 | —22-3 | —20-3 
ONE. 2b58seeueu pile 2,855 re 14-4 | — 3-6 | —16-°8 
PARE. sc cdusereeekccs ‘ 2,727 * 12-4 | +14-5 | + 0-4 





prices have fallen by 5 per cent, the volume of imports was 
running about 2 per cent higher than earlier in the year and 
some 4 per cent above 1956. Both import prices and the 
terms of trade remained unchanged between October and 
November. 


MOTORS 


Cars in Top Gear 


HE motor industry is ending the year really well. A 

daily rate of production of 5,500 cars and commercial 
vehicles in November does not represent full capacity for 
the industry’s enlarged plants, but it is the best rate the 
industry has managed to achieve for nearly three years. 
Car output is in top gear, with a record 83,965 units coming 
oft the assembly lines in the four weeks that the Board of 
Trade’s statistics call November and with exports totalling 
41,081 during the calendar month. Commercial vehicle 
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production, at 26,034, was better than for some time past 
but fewer vans and lorries than the industry was making 
at the beginning of 1956. With another month—of five 
weeks—to go before the end of the year, car output is well 
set to exceed 850,000 for the year, against 897,560 in 1955, 
and exports to exceed 420,000, which will be more than ever 
before. Commercial vehicle output, on the other hand, 
thanks to some poor figures earlier this year, is likely to be 
lower than in both 1956 and 1955. 











1955 1956 1957 
January-March ........ ce 233,970 215,323 158,947 
ee ‘ 226,770 197,584 229,625 
June-September........ . 200,205 136,940 218,035 
COUSIN. ois o5bcseedes oe 75,322 51,680 79,338 
INGVOMVES... ccccccvees a 75,251 54,892 83,965 
PPOGUINNOE és cutseves ous e 86,042 51,175 Sie 
NOM scceestiisacsas 897,560 707 594 











This recovery is shared by all the main manufacturers. 
BMC, with probably more capacity to spare than the others, 
was making about 2,175 cars and commercial vehicles in 
November, roughly 40 per cent of the industry’s total. Ford 
contributed about 27 per cent, with nearly 1,500 units 
coming off daily, but it was in the process of introducing 
the new Thames Trader series of commercial vehicles. 
Vauxhall, Rootes and Standard between them accounted for 
the bulk of the rest. 


MANNING THE DIESELS 


Two Hours, Two Men 


GREEMENT over the manning of main-line diesel and 
A electric locomotives makes a pleasant change of news 
from the railways for Christmas. In place of a threat of a 
strike—though the wage claim has still to complete its 
passage through the usual machinery—the Transport Com- 
mission and the unions have been able to report a welcome 
compromise over this aspect introducing of new methods 
of traction: in other countries the problem has seldom yet 
been settled so amicably or so sensibly. 

The broad effect of the new agreement is that the bulk 
of the diesel and electric locomotives that the commission 
will be running in the future, including shunters and 
multiple unit sets, will be manned by a single driver only. 
The exceptions to this general rule fall into three groups. 
Where a passenger train is booked to run more than 100 
miles or two hours without stopping (or more than 75 miles 
or two hours non-stop in the case of freight trains) two men 
will be on the footplate. Single-manning will also not apply 
between midnight and 6 a.m. unless the journey is scheduled 
to end before 1 a.m. or begin after 5 a.m. ; and no driver 
will be booked to run more than 200 miles or 6 hours 
single-handed in one tour of duty. Other provisions cater 
for redundant footplate staff and the loss of promotion pros- 
pects, and a permanent committee of management and union 
representatives is to be set up to interpret the rules and 
control any occasions for relaxing them in practice. 

The 19 months that it has taken to get this agreement 
have not mattered much, considering that the commission 
so far possesses fewer than 20 main-line diesel and electric 
locomotives. Bulk delivery of these new engines is not due 
for another couple of years so the effects of these arrange- 
ments will be felt only gradually in the commission’s opera- 
tions. But as the initial cost of these locomotives is so 
much greater than steam engines, the full effects of single 
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shadow on sweetness 
.. Afternoon lies heavily humid on the watery green 
| flatlands of Bengal. In the rutted roads a furnace 
s. breath spirals the soft dust, stirs the feathers of the 
S, scavenging kite. In the lacquer blue sky great vul- 
n tures swing slowly: water-buffaloes wallow in the 
d shallows of the many tentacled river. And in the 
tS fields, jute is verdant, rice sprouts, sugarcane surges 
§ . . . Knuckle-jointed, spear-leafed, tall-stalked in 
™ » many colours... red, yellow, green, purple. For the 
” “earth of Bengal is rich earth, and its crops can be 
rich too. 

Yet for years a shadow has lain across its sugar 

fields — caused mainly by the sugarcane borers 

Chilotraea infuscatella and Scirpophaga  nivella. 

These voracious burrowing caterpillars, larvae of 

inconspicuous grey moths, swarm in the cane in 
. plague proportions, for the local conditions—which 
3 provide cane at all stages of growth throughout the 
. year—make life sweet for borers to feed, breed and 
bs multiply. But not for farmers, who frequently see 
e whole areas of cane reduced to dry, useless stubble— 
5 and who live permanently with disaster staring them 
t in the eye. 

To solve this problem, which had defeated genera- 
kK tions of individual Bengali farmers, the authorities 
n in Pakistan took positive action—with endrin, devel- 
1 oped by Shell. This powerful foliage insecticide was 
. applied by aircraft as a spray at 0.2 lb. per acre 
. twice during the season, and the results were re- 
) markable. Infestation was reduced from 45°, to 2", 
. , with resultant increases in both quality and yield. So 
, ‘impressive were the endrin-effects, in fact, that more 
aircraft have been ordered to assist sugarcane 
, growers still further in coming years. 

With Shell endrin, success sn Bengal is sweet indeed. 
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manning later on will be considerable. The limitation of 
100 miles or two hours is perhaps the more significant: it 
means double manning for non-stop expresses from London 
to Bristol, to Birmingham, and perhaps also to Grantham 
(though as this last journey is only just over 100 miles the 
rule might in practice be relaxed). But the proportion of 
train miles to which this limitation will apply is quite 
small (for freight trains it will be even smaller). Though 
the commission would have preferred to put the limits at 
a greater distance or time, at least it has got an agreement. 
More particularly, it has found the two unions concerned 
willing to respond sensibly to the implications of .techno- 
logical change on the railways. 


MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 


Level in the Autumn 


HE recovery in industry’s spending on road vehicles 

in the latter part of this year did not halt the slowing 
down of total manufacturing investment during the autumn. 
Payments by manufacturers for new building work 
during the three months to September fell further and 
spending on new plant and machinery also dropped. 
Altogether manufacturing investment was only 4 per cent 
higher than in the third quarter of last year, after increases 
of 13 per cent and 9 per cent in the first and second 
quarters. 


CAPITAL SPENDING BY MANUFACTURERS 
1955 1955/1956 1956/1957 





Total Years Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June July-Sept. 
(€ mn.) (% (% change) 
change) 
Plant and machinery 460 +18 +16 +16 +8 
VENUE i. 62 wncasese 47 + 8 —2I —I7 +4 
Building work ..... 187 +28 +16 — 3 —6 
Total manufacturing. 694 +20 +13 + 9 +4 
— — —= i—— =— 


These are value figures for spending by manufacturers on 
their capital programmes: allowing for the higher cost of 
new plant and works, the third quarter’s increase of 4 per 
cent probably represents little or no increase over the autumn 
of 1956 in physical terms. Capital spending by manufac- 
turing industry was expected to level off towards the end 
of this year, so these latest estimates from the Board of 
Trade cause no surprise ; subsequent periods are likely to 
show the beginning of an actual decline in spending, which 
was expected even before bank rate went to 7 per cent. 





THE TWO DOLLARS 


— Since the third quarter of 
this year the pressure of 

104 money pouring into Canada 
for investment has abated. 

The sterling-Canadian dollar 

103 MONTREAL ON rate masks the consequences, 
NEW YORK for sterling too fluctuates, 

102 The cross rate, expressed as 
the number of United States 

101 dollars required to buy 100 
Canadian dollars, gives a 

100 clearer picture. In the past 


two months the rate has 


fallen from 104 to just over 
December 101. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Over the Iron Curtain 


EXT autumn British European Airways and the Russian 
N airline Aeroflot will probably begin the first direct air 
service between London and Moscow, one using turbo-prop 
Viscounts and the other, jet Tu 104s. The formalities were 
completed last week when the two governments approved 
the service in principle but a good deal of practical work 
remains to be done. Even though technical missions are 
visiting both countries in the New Year, there seems little 
chance now of opening the service in the spring. 

Aeroflot already flies to Copenhagen, and it put Tu 104s 
on the service for the first time last week. That city is 
likely to be used by both airlines as a refuelling stop, since 
neither yet have aircraft able to make the flight direct 
between the two capitals. It is one of the routes for which 
BEA has ordered its six Comets. The technical aspects of 
the service—air traffic control, weather forecast and routes 
—should not prove too difficult to work out. Moscow air- 
port already insists that foreign airlines speak to its control 
tower in English, the accepted language of air transport, even 
when the aircraft are coming from Scandanavia. Fares are 
less certain. So is whether the agreement covers permission 
for BOAC to fly through Moscow on the way to the East. 

The present fare to Moscow, changing from BEA to an 
Aeroflot service at either Helsinki or Prague, costs £142 
return. It is not clear yet whether the same fare will be 
charged for the direct flight. Aeroflot is not a member of 
the International Air Transport Association and so is under 
no obligation to abide by internationally agreed fare levels. 
Its own rates for the 3,400-mile return journey between 
Moscow and Tashkent by jet Tu 104 is 1,287 roubles, for 
the Moscow-Berlin return flight of 2,000 miles it is 1,062 
roubles. This works out at about 7d. a mile by jet, 9d. a 
mile by piston engine at the tourist rate of exchange intro- 
duced this year (27.60 roubles to the £1). This compares 
with 21d. per mile for the present London-Moscow service. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMICALS 


Synthetic Phenol at Grangemouth 


ARGE-SCALE production of synthetic phenol by the 
U “cumene ” process, developed in Britain by the Dis- 
tillers Company but hitherto used only overseas, is to be 
undertaken at the Grangemouth plant of British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals, in which Distillers and British Petroleum 
have a joint interest. All commercial processes for the 
production of synthetic phenol are based on the indirect 
oxidation of benzene. Benzene can be produced synthetic- 
ally from petroleum, but because coal tar benzene is so 
readily available in Britain the production of synthetic ben- 
zene is unattractive, and even the new plant at Grangemouth 
will use the cheaper benzene from coal tar. 

The main drawback to the standard commercial process 
for the production of synthetic phenol from benzene is that 
it uses large amounts of sulphuric acid or chlorine, and 
involves the expense of reclaiming these products afterwards. 
The cumene process, on the other hand, brings about a 
complete conversion into two end products both of which 
can be sold. Benzene is first made to combine with propy- 
lene, which is already available from a second cracking unit 
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recently installed at Grangemouth, to form isopropyl ben- 
zene, which is known as cumene. Cumene is then oxidised 
to phenol and acetone. 

The demand for phenol has been expanding rapidly in 
Britain ; it is a basic chemical used in plastics, synthetic 
fibres, drugs, dyestuffs, insecticides, weedkillers, lubricants 
and other chemical products. But the economics of the 
cumene process, which produces by weight about 60 per 
cent acetone to 40 per cent phenol, seem to be more depen- 
dent on the strength of the market for acetone. Acetone has 
many uses, both as an industrial solvent and as a chemical 
intermediate. But the production of acetone at present is 
already roughly in line with supply, and in some uses, such 
as the manufacture of acetate rayon, the demand for acetone 
seems more likely to fall than to rise. The exact size of the 
new phenol and acetone plant to be built at Grangemouth 
has not yet been disclosed, but it is to be “ large-scale ”; 
together with another new plant to make high-density poly- 
ethylene, it will cost more than £8 million. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether a profitable market can be found for 
all of the acetone produced along with the phenol. 


UNCONVENTIONAL TANKERS 


Sausages... 


HILE shipbuilders are beginning to think of the stan- 

dardised 65,000-ton tanker of the 1960s, the thoughts 
of less conventional designers, looking further ahead, have 
turned to sausages and submarines. The “ sausage,” first 
demonstrated in Britain and now arousing interest in 
Germany, is the prototype of a flexible container designed 
to do the work of a small oil tanker. Its obvious attraction 
is that it could be folded up and flown out to the oilfields, 
thus eliminating the costly outward voyage in ballast ; when 
filled up with oil, it would be towed by a tug, or behind a 
loaded conventional tanker. Experiments with the proto- 
type suggest that the project may be technically feasible, and 
become more attractive as new materials are developed. But 
the economics of the project are still extremely vague. The 
cost of the container should be much less than the cost of a 
tanker required to move a similar volume of oil. But to the 
cost of the container must be added the cost of the tug, and 
unless radical improvements in design to reduce towing 
resistance can be achieved it seems likely that more power 
will be needed to tow the container than would be needed to 
move the same amount of oil by tanker. And how does the 
tug get back to the oilfields, except by steaming back on its 
own ? If a loaded tanker, which has to make the unre- 
munerative ballast voyage anyway, is used to tow it, the 
additional carrying capacity provided by the container would 
be diminished by the reduction in the speed of the loaded 
tanker when it takes up the towing strain. 


... and Submarines 


T an even earlier stage, though again not to be dismissed 
A out of hand, are experiments to determine the resistance 
that would have to be overcome by very large nuclear- 
powered submarine tankers operating at very high speeds. 
Because of initial disadvantages in construction costs (which 
must include the cost of the reactor and of shielding against 
radiation) there is little chance of large nuclear-powered 
submarine tankers ever becoming more economic than large 
surface tankers unless they can operate at much higher 
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speeds. At present, submarines are much slower than sur- 
face craft because, lacking oxygen, they have to rely on 
relatively inefficient electric batteries and motors when sub- 
merged. But if an economic nuclear power unit, which 
would need no oxygen, could be developed, much higher 
underwater speeds could be attained. 

To be commercially attractive the high speed submarine 
must be more economic than a large surface tanker operating 
at its most efficient speed of about 18 knots. As there are 
substantial economies of scale in reactor construction, a 
nuclear submarine might be given a higher power output 
than the surface vessel without a corresponding increase in 
marine engineering cost. The big question is the relation- 
ship between the increase in power output and the increase 
in underwater speed. The submarine gains by avoiding 
turbulence on the surface, but loses speed through the extra 
“drag” of skin friction. The net result varies not only 
with speed, but with the size of the submarine, the depth 
at which it travels, the design of the hull, and the materials 
used in its construction. Painstaking experiments with 
various streamlined models to establish the optimum com- 
bination of all these factors are being carried out in Britain 
by the Mitchell Engineering Group. Even if these results 
are encouraging a number of operational difficulties will 
still remain. If a submerged depth of, say, forty feet were 
to give the best results, a total draught of at least eighty 
feet might be needed by a large submarine tanker. Few 
coastal channels and very few ocean terminals could provide 
this clearance. And the imagination boggles at the size of 
the ballast tanks that would have to be discharged to raise a 
submerged submarine loaded with 65,000 to 100,000 tons 
of oil. After that problem has been settled, it might be time 
to look for a crew prepared to spend most of its life, at sea 
and in port, under water. 


AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 


Farmers’ Choice for 1958 


ARMERS in Britain will start the New Year with a wider 
F choice of agricultural tractors and farm machinery than 
ever before. At the Banner Lane factory of the Standard 
Motor Company output is likely to be maintained during 
1958 at the plant’s full capacity of 100,000 tractors a year. 
With day and night shifts already operating, output of the 
37 hp Massey-Ferguson 35 has already reached 380 a day, 
and is expected shortly to approach 450 a day. In February 
the new heavier tractor, the 50.5 hp Massey-Ferguson 65, 
will also be in production. The 35 model, for which there 
is still a keen-demand, will continue to be produced, but 
will share a line with the heavier model ; while total output 
will remain at about 100,000 a year, the relative share of 
each model will be decided by demand. 

At the new Dagenham plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany the first 32 hp Fordson Dextas are beginning to trickle 
off the production line, but the full planned output will not 
be reached until well into the new year. The heavier Ford- 
son Majors are currently being produced at a rate of 200 a 
day, and as output of the Dexta rises the plant should reach 
its capacity of about 75,000 tractors a year. Like the Fer- 
gusons, the Fordsons share a production line, and first 
estimates of 1958 production rates when full capacity output 
has been achieved—45 Majors to 30 Dextas—could be 
changed if farmers prefer more of one model or the other. 

Compared with Massey-Harris-Ferguson and Ford, the 
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other makers of agricultural tractors in Britain operate on a 
much smaaller scale. Yet most of these have also been step- 
ping up production with new models or modifications of 
earlier ones. International Harvester, which bought the 
former Jowett works at Bradford, will have turned out some 
18,000 four-wheeled tractors this year, mainly 30 hp models 
and expects to make more next year. David Brown, con- 
centrating on the 40 hp range, has recently increased its out- 
put to about 15,000 tractors a year, and hopes to maintain 
that volume during 1958. The British Motor Corporation is 
now producing Nuffield tractors at a rate of about 15,000 a 
year, of which about half are its new 37 hp lighter model. 
Allis-Chalmers will be selling a new 26-hp petrol-engined 
tractor which can also be fitted with a 31 hp diesel. 

Even with so much to choose from, British farmers, who 
(with some industrial users) were allocated by the manufac- 
turers just Over 30,000 tractors in the first nine months of 
1957, will still be buying mainly for replacement. It is to 
the export market, where sales of British wheeled tractors 
during the first nine months of 1957 reached over 82,000 
units worth nearly £42 million, that the makers of these 
new models must look to fulfil the production targets they 
have set themselves for 1958. Competition in selling 
tractors, both at home and overseas, seems likely to become 
keener than it has ever been before. 


GORDON HOTELS 


A Truce of Convenience 


R HARRY LEE DANZIGER entered the struggle for control 
M of Gordon Hotels when the dispute between the 
chairman, Mr Leonard Jackson, and the shareholders 
committee, on which Miss Zena Daniels is prominent, 
was running high. A truce of surprising convenience 
was arranged on the eve of the annual meeting on 
Monday. Then with Mr Jackson remaining, four directors 
from the shareholders committee, including Miss Daniels, 
agreed to join the board and taree of Mr Jackson’s colleagues 
agreed to make way for them. Shareholders who recall the 
volume of words that both sides seem now prepared to eat, 
the Board of Trade enquiry, and the preference dividend 
still in arrears since 1932, may wonder at this remarkable 
alliance to defeat Mr Danziger. They might even be for- 
given for wondering how long it can last. 

It has certainly not abolished the familiar spectacle of a 
substantial minority opposing the Board. At Monday’s 
meeting Mr Danziger’s side proposed that the voting on 
the elections to the Board should be postponed until the 
extraordinary meeting already convened for December 30th 
on the ground that many proxy votes had been obtained 
in circumstances that no longer applied. That proposal 
was defeated in a poll, but only by 160,000 votes in a total 
vote of 1,148,000. 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 


The Crock of Gold 


URING this year the South African gold mines have 
produced about 17 million ounces of gold, about 

7 per cent more than the 15.9 million ounces they produced 
in 1956. Working profits before tax from gold will be of 
the order of £58} million, compared with £484 million, 
and from uranium of the order of £33 million, compared 





with £744 million. The increase in production and in profits 
from gald comes entirely from the new mines in the Klerks- 
dorp afea and the Orange Free State. High grades of ore 
productd in these areas have reduced average costs’ per 


LATEST KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 


June, Dec., June, Dec., 
1957 1957 1957: 1957 
oa 2. i “«&-é 
Anglo-American Anglo-Transvaal 
Brakpan 5s........ 0 44 0 4} Cons. Murch. 5s... 3 9 JI 9 
Daggafontein 5s... 2 6 2 9 Hartebeest. 10s... 2 6 3 0 
E. Daggaf’t’n. 10s... 0 9 O 9 Midd. Wits. 2.s. 6d. va, a 
S.A. Land 3s. 6d... 1 6 I 6 Rand Leases 10s... 0 I$ O 3 
Springs.3s. ....... a ee 
Vaal Reefs 5s...... fa 2s 
Western Reefs 5s.. 1 3 1! 3 Central Mining 
Blyvoor. 2s. 6d.... 1 0 1 90 
Cons. Gold Fields City Deep £1..... 06 06 
Doornfontein 10s.. 0 6 I O Cons. MainReef.f£1 | 3 JI 3 
Libanon I0s....... 0 34 O 34 Crown Mines 10s.. | O JI 3 
Luipaardsvlei2s... 1 O JF J Durban Deep 10s.. | 6 I 6 
Rietfontein 5s..... 1 1 7 E. Rand Prop. 10s.. 2 3 2 3 
Rob’son Dp. 7s.6d. 0 6 O 9 Modder. East£l... 1 0 O 9 
Simmer & J. 2s.6d. 0 5 O 5 Rand Mines 5s..... a. 2 
Sub Niggl 10s..... 1 9 I 6 
Ventersgost 10s... O 10 O 10} 
Viakfongein 10s.... 010 O11 Jo’burg. Cons. 
Vogelstquisb’t. 10s. 1 4 I 2 E. Champ 2s. 6d... 0 3 O 
W. Drief'tein. 10s. 3 3 3 6 Randfontein £1... 2 3 2 3 
W.Wits. 2s.6d.... 1 6 I 7h 
General Mining Union Corpn. 
Buffelsfontein 10s.. 1 6 East Geduld 4s.... 2 0 2 0 
S. Roodepoort 10s. 1 14 JF 1d Goedeld £1 .......sese 63 6% 
Stilfontein 5s...... § © 1 10$ $Grootviei5s...... 1 § 8 3 
W. Rand Cons. 10s. 2 0 2 3 Marievale 10s..... 1 0 Jt 3 


ounce produced over all the mines, even though average 
working costs per ton of ore milled are slightly up. 

Against this background—and with the new mines by 
no means yet at their peak—it is no surprise that the Christ- 
mas batch of dividends is one of the best on record. The 
finance houses have been more generous and the Kaffir 
market has been especially cheered by the progress made 
at Hartebeestfontein, Buffelsfontein and Vaal Reefs in the 
Klerksdorp area and at St. Helena, Western Holdings and 
Harmony in the Orange Free State. One result is that 
the Kaffir market in recent months has been firmer than 
for a considerable time. 


VIEW OF THE CITY 


Telly Takeover 


ROFESSIONAL Critics agree that the television production 
P “ Takeover,” written by Mr Colin Morris and produced 
by Mr Gilchrist Calder, was not the most successful excur- 
sion that this team has made into the field of the 
“dramatised documentary.” To the casual viewer, with 
some idea of what a take-over is, the financial intricacies of 
a bid were presented in dramatic terms of human conflict ; 
the tension was built up from scene to scene ; cutting and 
production techniques were most assured ; and the whole 
production was taken through at a cracking pace—so fast, 
indeed, that viewers completely unfamiliar with the City 
and company finance, must have been left a little bewildered 

Those who were more conversant with the financial com- 
plications of a takeover bid and who appreciated the reality 
behind the fictional trio of financier, lawyer and accountant 
may have questioned some of the detail. But the essence 
of the struggle was clear enough: although the economic 
process may produce worthwhile results in terms of 
efficiency human beings can be crushed: and wounded by it. 
This is a legitimate dramatic view of a takeover struggle ; 
in fact, it harks back to the simpler conflicts of entre- 
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preneurial capitalism which have provided material for good 
plays and novels in the past. Other motives and tensions, 
more subtle in their nature and results, have been injected 
into modern industry and commerce by the emergence of 
the manager and executive who are divorced from owner- 
ship. Few writers in this country—Mr Roy Fuller in his 
novel “ The Image of a Sociéty” is one exception—have 
as yet exploited this new and complex theme of who the 
modern boss is and what makes him tick. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


Computing the Census 


HIS is the third year in which the Board of Trade has 

managed to publish preliminary results of one year’s 
Census of Production before the end of the next ; but the 
results for 1956 that the census office published in the Board 
of Trade Journal last week are much more than preliminary 
in the accepted sense. They are in fact almost final results: 
the census office says cautiously “it is not expected that they 
will be subject to more than minor revisions.” In terms of 
completeness and accuracy, they are in fact rather better 
than the accompanying figures for 1955, which are still 
provisional. 

This greater speed in getting towards full figures has 
been a matter of organisation rather than further mechanisa- 
tion. Last year’s census, like that of 1955, was based on 
a stratified sample of companies (which includes a high 
proportion of the big ones, and thus covers about three- 
quarters of total industrial output or employment). Im- 
proved co-operation from these companies—plus the use of 
a Hollerith go1 tabulating machine for addressing re- 
minders—brought the returns in faster. Next year’s is 
a full census, and whatever the speed with which the forms 
can be got in and reminders sent, the census office will have 
a far greater mass of figures from which to sift out its first 
approximations. 

Last week the office received its first electronic computer, 
an Elliott 405, though this will not be finally handed over 
for operation for two or three weeks. This is a compara- 
tively small computer, and for the present is not equipped 
with any very large “ memory” storage: most of the census 
data will remain coded as at present on punched cards. The 
“405” machine can, however, be equipped if desired with 
a memory provided by facts stored on magnetic tape. If 
and when the census takes the further step of using tape, 
it will be equipped for one of the most useful purposes 
for which its vast store of industrial information could be 
used: the answering of specific questions about output or 
capacity, arranged and calculated in any way that is required, 
rather than in the useful but inevitably generalised pattern 
of census reports today. 


MANAGEMENT 


Mantle of Command 


NY big company seems nowadays almost immortal. Im- 
mortality, however, requires a mechanism for constant 
renewal of the tissues, and in particular the cells of brain and 
nervous system ; otherwise the immortal degenerates into 
something that is merely moribund, like one of Swift’s 
“ strulbrugs.” To maintain a company in eternal youth, 
notwithstanding its continuous growth in size and complexity 
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is very Itrgely a matter of what is nowadays known as 
“ management succession ”; yet not one large firm in three 
has any systematic plan of recruitment and promotion. The 
“best practice ” of some 51 of the 65 British companies that 
employ over 10,000 people has now been conveniently sum- 
marised (with diagrams) by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research from an earlier piece of research 
put out by the Acton Society. 

The author, Miss Stewart, sets out a series of questions 
that should reveal in any firm how far the system of manage- 
ment succession in operation is likely to be adequate. To 
answer these questions honestly will quickly bring out all 
the aspects of the individual firm’s management require- 
ments in terms of its foreseeable programme of expansion, 
and its ascertainable “ fall-out ” of existing senior staff. It 
will help any firm to re-examine its managerial needs, to ask 
itself probing questions about what types of men it needs, 
how far it is able to spot potential in the firm, in outside 
industry, and through recruitment of trainees ; how far, 
having obtained a supply of human rdw material (expensive, 
these days) it is equipped to process this to departmental 
or boardroom quality ; and how to ensure the co-operation 
cf the staff itself in matters of training, promotion, grading, 
appraisal, and self-help. And, finally, how far it is sure 
(since one is dealing with human material) that justice is 
being done. From these questions the ideas set forth in 
the booklet* will lead naturally to the search for practical 
solutions—which, however, are not easy. One point ought 
to be made. If a large number of enlightened firmis adopts 
more systematic management succession methods it may be 
predicted that they will attract more of the available supply 
of talent than they now do ; which will spell for others the 
nged to do likewise or lose good men. Such competition 
is entirely healthy and would in the end take from inefficient 
firms even such good managers that they have—by opening 
new fields to them. Good managers are in very short supply 
today—and always will be. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A contract worth £20 million, representing a major part 
of the expansion programme recently announced by the 
international consortium of oil companies operating in Iran, 
has been awarded to an international group of contractors 
that includes Richard Costain and Constructors John Brown. 
The contract covers the construction work needed to expand 
and export the output of the Gach Saran field in Eastern 
Iran, and includes the building of an entirely new super- 
tanker terminal at Kharg Island in the Persian Gulf. 


* * * 


Tate and Lyle seems to have a major financing problem 
on its hands. Since the Sugar Act came into force the 
company has been responsible for buying all its require- 
ments of raw sugar and has had to carry all its own stocks. 
Its full accounts, drawn up on September 28th, reveal a 
rise in stocks from {7.8 million to £18.7 million ; bank 
overdrafts total £4.4 million (against nil), short term loans 
£1.7 million (against {1.4 million) and bills payable {1.4 
million (against nil). 


* Managers for Tomorrow, by Rosemary Stewart. 


DSIR, 
5-11, Regent Street, London, SW1. 2s. 6d. 





Company Affairs 


LANCASHIRE COTTON 


YEAR ago Lancashire Cotton, though 

its earnings showed little change, 
surprised Throgmorton Street by raising 
its ordinary dividend from 124 to 174 
per cent. That decision was. taken as a 
sign of the directors’ confidence. Now 
the group’s preliminary report for the 
year to Ocotober 3ist last shows Solid 
basis for that confidence. The dividend 
is left unchanged at 174 per cent but the 
year’s surprise is the sharp advance in 
trading profits from £2,929,715 to 
£4,021,239. The company does not 
make any provision for depreciation as 
the directors are of the opinion that the 
value of fixed assets exceeds the net 
value shown in the balance sheet. But 
it does make an appropriation from net 
profits (which have gone up from 
£1,574,183. to £2,162,636) to fixed assets 
replacement reserves; this time this 
appropriation has been increased from 
£400,000 to £750,000. The dividend, 
taking £814,361 net, is covered about 
two and a half times by earnings. 


How the group secured such a large 
increase in earnings will presumably be 
revealed by the chairman, Mr R. M. Lee, 
when his statement comes. At the 
moment it might be hazarded that the 
broadening of the base of the group—it 
has, for imstance, been acquiring a 
number of small firms in several 
branches of the textile trades, and has 
been active in supplying spun rayon 
staple to the carpet industry—has 

wed beneficial. And there is the 
more general point that the recent 
results from textile companies are being 
compared with those of an indifferent 
preceding year. The £1 ordinary units, 
standing at 35s. ro}d., yield 9} per cent. 


ILLINGWORTH MORRIS 


EFORE tax the gross profits of Illing- 
B worth Morris, the Bradford worsted 
:pinners, fell from £736,267 to £628,939 
in tie year to September 30th. After 
tax, met profits came down from 
£345,309 to £269,981. Yet, allowing for 
the roo per cent free scrip issue the 
ordinary dividend has been effectively 
raised from 5 per cent to 7} per cent. 
Arithmetically the increase is justified, 
as the new dividend, absorbing £85,350 
net, is covered more than twice by avail- 
able earnings. 


But the increase in the face of a fall 
in profits will also be taken as a sign of 
the directors’ confidence in current and 
future trading results. It ought to mean 
that in this patchy industry where some 
are facing hard times and others will 
doing well and looking forward over well 
filled order books, Illingworth Morris is 
well placed. The profits of worsted 
spinners are often at the mercy of 
fluctuations in the price of their raw 
material, Bradford tops and therefore of 
raw wool. This may be a significant 
factor in the latest setback in profits. 
At 3s. 9d. the 4s. ordinary units yield 
8.3 per cent. 


STATISTICS 


The Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Dec. 11 
Dec. 31. 
Jan. 7 


Jan 1 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 15 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 


FTER weakening last Thursday, prices 

were steady up to the Christmas break. 
New issues were active, but the market was 
otherwise quiet. British Petroleum con- 
vertible debentures eased slightly to 52 
premium but the new Newcastle loan quickly 
established a premium of 1% when it came 
to the market on Monday. Government 
stocks were firm; some buying of low coupon 
“shorts” and War Loan developed. A rally 
in industrial shares on Friday failed to 
make good all the earlier losses: Spillers and 
Hovis-McDougall fell on consideration of 
Ranks’ lower profits; finance houses lost 
ground and WHudson’s Bay receded §s. 
further to 141s. 105d. Suez Canal stocks rose 
on the approval of the French Government 
for the company’s new constitution. Lower 
payments caused falls in Hackbridge Hold- 
ings and General Cable. 


Kaffirs drifted and platinum producers fell 
heavily. Diamonds and copper mines rallied 
sharply on Friday, but lost ground in subse- 
quent dealings. 


SECURITY PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Dec. 18, 


Dec. 23, 
1957 


1957 


War Loan 3%, 1955/59 

Exchequer 2% 1960... ccccccccecse 
Conversion 44% 1962 

Savings 3% 1955/65 ....ccsececee ° 
Conversion 34% 1969 

Treasury 34% 1977/80 

Treasury 3$% 1979/81 

Funding 34% 

War Loan 34% 


SPN Ml bw sn 00453450 04N6aRe ROS 


Dowty Group 
English Electric... 
Hudson’s Bay ... 
— & Webb. 
Prudential “A” 
Raleigh [adustries 
Sptilers....... 
Stewarts & 


“ Sheil” Transport 

EE NE «cs oc haiie nena nae: . 
Kho- Kats . 
EN ...4n scene anaeabasanenunes 


* Ex-dividends. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
Market Rates: Spot 


December 20 December 21 | December 23 


| 
2.-80}-2-80§ |2-30% -2 2-80 4 |2- 80 % 
2-764-2-T6§ 2- 76 fe <2-76 fh j2- 16 4 2-76% 
1175! 1175} | 1174-1175$ | 1172§-1173 
26} -12- 26$)12-25§-12-252|12-24%-12- 245 
... -f140-00 1140-00 1139-874 
140-05} 140-05) 139-925 
10-60-10-60$)10- 593 10-597) 10-583 -10- 588 
L1-76%-11- 76g) 11-76}-L1-76$/ 11-74% 11-754 
80-00 80-15 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
1749-1749} | 17493-1750} | 1748-17484 
14-478 14-473)14-467 -14-474)14-46$-14-46, 
19-34% -19-35 '19- 34-19-35 |19-34} -19- 34 
120 00§-20- 014/20 -004-20-01$)20- 00} -20-005 


One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.4 #-He. pm | # -{hc. pm - ike. pm 


United States $ 
Canadian $.... 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr.. 
Belgian Fr. . 


2-80 


Dutch Gld...... 
W. Ger. D-Mk.. 
Portuguese Esc 
Italian Lire .... 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr. .... 
Norwegian Kr. . 


Canadian $ fh -%C. pra &-wC. pra % AC. pm 
French Fr 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
Swiss Fr 3-2$c. pm 3-2kce. pm 3-2}c. pm 
Belgian Fr i - i pm t, -& pm *-& pm 
Dutch Gid 1-}c. pm | 1-$c. pm 1 kc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk...[ 24-2pf. pm 2}-2pf. por | 2}-2}pf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
20 pm-par 26 pm-—par 
3-lo pm 3-16 pin 
20 pm—pac 20 pm -par 


ies at Fixing 
: 249/54 


Italian Lire ....4 1 pm-1 dis 
Swedish Kr 26 pm-par 
Danish Ki 3-lo pm 

26 prmi—pac 


Gold 
249/6 
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MONEY MARKET 


7 rate on three months’ Treasury bills 
edged downward at the tender on 
Friday last week. The discount houses raised 
their common bid for the 91-day bills by 
1d. per cent to £98 7s. rod. per cent ; and 
although total applications were down by 
only £7} million while the allotment «a; 
down £10 million, to £220 million, the pro- 
portion allotted at this price rose from 45 
to 52 per cent, The average rate of discount 
on the whole allotment fell by 4.3d to 
£6 8s. 9.94d. per cent. For the £50 million 
of 63-day bills, the market made no chinze 
in its bid, of £98 17s. 7d.; here the ave: 
discount rate actually rose by id., to 
£6 9s. 10.48d. per cent. This was the [ast 
tender of the season at which 63-day bills 
were on offer; yesterday’s offer comorisc 
solely £260 million of 91-day bills. 

Credit conditions remained difficuli 
Lombard Street in the few days before + 
Christmas holiday. One influence was the 
seasonal demand for currency. On Thursday 
before the weekend, the Bank gave very !arge 
help through special purchases, but nonethe- 
less one or two houses had to take sail 
amounts at the penal rate—for eight days, to 
span Boxing Day. Further special aid, on 
a moderate scale, was given on Friday, and 
on Monday—when one or two houses were 
again in the Bank for a small amount. 


‘we 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
| 
Yield 


| 
Indext | 


t July 1, 1935100. t 1928=100. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from 5% 
- 19/9/57) 
Deposit rates 


Discount houses .. 
Money 

Day-to-Day 53-6} | Fine trade bills: 

Short periods .... 5 3 months 
Treas. bills 2months 6} 


4 months 
Smonths 6} | 6 months 


Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


(max.) 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Litls 


Date of ea 5 
i 7 Allotted 
Tender at bas 


Rate*® 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Applied 


Offered fi 
or 


1956 91 Day 
Dec. 21 280-0 
1957 
Sept. 20 
» 2 


379- 


250-0 
270-0 


260-0 
260-9 
270-0 
260-0 
ae Anc—emmonesonnml 
91 Day 63 Day | | 
220-0 40-0 | 
230-0" 40-0 
210-0 40-0 
210-0 50-0 
230-0 50-0 
50-0 
0 


347: 
399- 
Oct. 4 403- 
| 416- 
408 - 
431- 


mee ow 


419: 
434- 
426: 
423- 
390: 


450- 
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oP ONU Or 


240-08 
230-0 50 414- 
220:0 50-0 | 403- 


*On December 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 19d. 
secured 52 per cent, and 63 day bills at £98 17s. 7d., 94 per cent, 
higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering this week 
was for £260 mn. at 91 day bills. ‘Allotment cut by £10 ma 
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iT. ee ALS 
Ser oes 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 
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REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 








the Capital of Switzerland, on official missions, for 
business purposes, or on holiday. Without doubt, 
every one of them will see and admire the famous old 
Clock Tower, enjoy strolling through the mediaeval 
arcades and watch with amusement the bears in the 
historical pit. Many visitors will call at the local 
branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland, where 
prompt and efficient service is always at their dis- 
posal, whether they seek expert advice or wish to 
negotiate Traveller's Cheques or Traveller's Letters 
of Credit. 


The Company undertakes the duties of 





Executor and Trustee 













SEO 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 









SANWA BANK 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 










qs. 10d. 
per cent, 
nis week 
£10 mn. 











HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL 'Y5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 





OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid... 


Reserves .... 


Swiss Frances 


100,000,000 
40,000,000 


Swiss Franes 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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™ CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WOR! 
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Looking ahead to 


CANADA: 1980 


e Mining and smelting industry output 
to increase 31, times 
e Secondary manufacturing to grow almost 3 times 


In studying the future of Canada’s economic growth, the 
Royal Commission chose the year 1980 as a milestone. 
To achieve the growth predicted by that time the 
economy of the country will automatically undergo 
constant changes. And because we already have 

more than 480 branches spread across Canada we 

are in constant touch with those changes, 

year in year out. We will be happy to assist 

any manufacturer planning market expansion 

in Canada with such information as: 





e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites 
e advice on customs problems 


e data on market distribution 


® incorporation procedure 


a1] TORONTO-DOMINION [ELL 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAP OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 





Toii/s7 INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED CLIABILITY 
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it seems there was an : 
; Englishman, a Scotsman 7 
e 

e and an Australian : 
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: j ° 
; * 
The Englishman wanted to make a 
capital investment in Australian in- | = uU j 
dustry. Naturally he wanted some J Sas 
sound market information. | ss oO r p i eas Ui re 
in No a 


The Scotsman was thinking of ex- 
panding his business and opening an 
Australian branch. He wanted in- 
formation ‘and a first-class banking 
service with offices on the spot. 





spb 
The Australian, having an eye fos , { 
to business with the Scotsman } te Norway's oldest 

and Englishman, wanted a Bank vee 
_ with a London Office. 


Commercial Bank 





They all went to The English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank and got exactly what they 
wanted. So will you, if you have any business 


THE ENGLISH. SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK, uo, =. MIME DIUTKASSEN 


j oe A . . ¢ “3 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 { St CAecsdiwceta- aed Og Ancatitheas 


WEST END BRANCH: 8-12 Brook Street, W.1 
CHIEF AUSTRALIAN OFFICE: Collins Street, Melbourne | ss 
and 486 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia Be OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 





Place your capital 
in good. hands 
UTD) Nee Pie 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 






3 
LOU 


= 


- gf 
* “Tete 
INCOME TAX NOT DEDUCTED 
ON FIXED TERM DEPOSITS 
EASY WITHORAWALS NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
Specialists in financing equipment, machinery and 
vehicles for Home and Export 


aL 
OF 


JAP AN | GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES and 
PROVISIONS £400,000 


DIRECTORS : The Rt. Hon. isaac Feet, Chairmon. $. Sanger, #. 8. Trahair,}. 8. Trakalr, 08. Sanger 
Apply through your Financial Adviser or Direct, 
for Deposit Bookjet 626 M 
' 


105 TAVISTOCE RD. . 16 OLD BOND ST 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan PLYMOUTH in LONDON, w.1 
Overseas Olfice: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. We CR retmeaee GeEngS See Wel: (De fark SEND 





22 years of Heady ptogiess 


































THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 


West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


InNpIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA . BURMA 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . MaurIiTIUS . THAILAND 
JAPAN 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials —_2,000,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 586,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials = 20,974,622,935 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI. 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 





New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its . Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special. facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 








deals with every description of banking _ business... 


Kspecial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade ‘regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A_ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 











THE : 5 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO LTD. 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 





LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
I Royal Exchange Avenue 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


COMFORTABLE MARGIN OF LIQUIDITY 


EFFECTS OF DEAR MONEY POLICY 


FUNDS ATTRACTED AWAY FROM BANKS 


LORD ROWALLAN ON NATIONAL ECONOMIC POSITION 


The one hundred and _ thirty-second 
Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors 
of The National Bank of Scotland Limited 
was held in the Bank’s Head Office, Edin- 
burgh, on December 19th, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Rowallan, KT, KBE, MC, TD, 
LI,D, the Governor of the Bank, presiding. 


The Governor said: I am happy to report 
that for the first time in many years there 
have been no changes in the Directorate of 
the Bank. Having regard to the very difficult 
conditions under which the Ordinary Board 
is nowadays called upon to function, this 
has been particularly fortunate, because the 
background of experience built up in the 
past has enabled the Directors more readily 
to cope with the unusual problems with 
which they have been faced. In this connec- 
tion, it is fitting that I should pay a tribute 
to the services as Chairman of Sir Wilfrid 
Ayre, who has proved in every way a worthy 
successor to Mr W. H. Fraser. 


THE BANK’S ACCOUNTS 


The totals of the Balance Sheet now pre- 
sented show a reduction of fully £7 million 
on the 1956 figures, and indeed are lower than 
they have been since 1953, but it would be 
a mistake to attach too much importance, to 
this or to assume that the Bank’s business 
has declined. In point of fact, our connec- 
tions have increased and are still increasing 
to a very notable extent, and the explanation 
of this apparent anomaly is to be found in 
the movement of Deposits, which are now 
subject to .influences quite unknown in the 
comparatively recent past. For example, 
during the year reviewed these Deposits fell 
by £83 million, a drop that succeeded one 
of £7 million in 1955. It is true that the 
1956 Statement showed a modest movement 
in the other direction, but generally speaking 
the tendency during the last three years has 
been for Deposits to fall, and the reasons are 
not far to seek. The dear money policy has 
had the broad effect of attracting funds away 
from the Banks for investment in Treasury 
Bills and short-dated Government Bonds. 


Over and above that, however, as a curious 
and irritating corollary of the Credit Squeeze 
various other financial institutions have found 
it possible to offer higher rates than could 
the Banks for “time” Deposits, which in 
turn have been utilised to fill some of the 
borrowing vacuums arising from adherence 
to the Treasury Directives. Taken together, 
these influences have exercised a powerful 
downward drag on Bank funds, but in our 
case at least they do not te!) the whole story. 
Some of our more important customers have 
in the last vear or two spent very substantial 
sums indeed on essential schemes of indus- 
trial expansion, and in the process have used 
up the balances formerly standing to their 
credit. In all of these circumstances, it is 
not in any way surprising that our Deposits 
should have suffered, and indeed the fall 
could have been heavier had it not been for 
the incidence of new business already referred 
to which, considerations of inflation apart, is 


reflected in the increase of over £1,800,000 
in our Note Circulation during the past year. 


LIQUID RESOURCES 


Turning to the Assets side of the Balance 
Sheet, you will observe that our liquid re- 
sources in the form of cash or its equivalent 
totalled nearly £44 million, a liquidity ratio 
of just under 39 per cent, which gives us the 
comfortable margin we need in these days 
of violent—and sometimes unpredictable— 
fluctuation in our general figures. Advances 
to Customers and Bills Discounted together 
came to £23,800,000, an apparent reduction 
of £800,000, but this is a littl misleading, 
because the average figure for the year was 
considerably higher, and was in fact beyond 
the average for 1956. This should not be 
interpreted as relaxation of the Bank’s efforts 
towards Credit Restriction. On the contrary 
with the full co-operation of our customers, 
whose understanding attitude has been of the 
utmost assistance to the Executive, we have 
continued to apply ourselves to this distaste- 
ful task. 


We have, however, been able, with Trea- 
sury authority where appropriate. to enter 
into substantial new commitments fully justi- 
fied in the national interest, and in the light 
of these commitments it will tax our utmost 
ingenuity to conform to the Chancellor's latest 
dictum by keeping our average lending for 
the current period within that applicable to 
the last twelve months. Our Investments in 
British Government Securities stood at 
£.48,800,000, a reduction of nearly £2,300,000 
on the year. No forced realisations were 
called for, and while the depreciation has 
increased by a matter of £300,000, it has to 
be borne in mind that at the date of the 
Annual Balance we were operating under a 
Bank Rate 1} per cent higher than it was 
in November, 1956. Once again, the Board 
have felt there was no need for transfers from 
Inner Reserves or from Profits to write down 
the value of these Investments. 


INCREASED EXPENSES AFFECT PROFITS 


The Profits at £326,000 show a fall of 
£17,000. The main season is, of course, to 
be found in the smaller funds available to 
the Bank, but over and above that Expenses 
of Management, including in particular 
Salaries, have again increased substantially, 
while during the final six weeks of our finan- 
cial year we had to bear the burden of very 
high interest rates. It is commonly supposed 
that these high rates operate to the advantage 
of the banking system, but whatever may be 
the case elsewhere this is certainly not gener- 
ally true in Scotland. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the proportion of Deposits lent to 
the public and the Money Market together 
is meantime substantially less than the 
amount carried at interest: thus it is easy to 
see that an all-round increase of 2 per cent 
on rates, such as happened recently, has a 
markedly adverse effect on net earnings. For 
this and other reasons it is to be hoped that 


some downward adjustment in Bank Rate may 
shortly be possible, but that depends on 
factors to which I shall refer more fully later, 


It is proposed to repeat the Dividends on 
the same basis as last year, that is, 10 per 
cent per annum on the Consolidated Capital 
Stock and 5 per cent per annum on the “A” 
Stock, and the other allocations from Profits 
are: £110,000 to the Contingent Fund and 
£90,000 for the Officers’ Pension Fund. The 
carry forward of £135,600 shows a negligible 
reduction. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I think you will agree that in all the cir- 
cumstances we have real cause for satisfaction 
in the result of the operations for the period 
under review, and it is right that I should 
express appreciation of the loyal and con- 
scientious service given with enthusiasm by 
our Officials and staff everywhere. Conform- 
ing to current restrictions is neither easy nor 
pleasant but, by tact and courtesy, they have 
been able to explain to our customers the 
unusual problems with which banking is 
meantime beset. With his finger on the pulse 
of fast-moving events, Mr Alexander has 
guided the business of the Bank with his cus- 
tomary zeal and ability. As our General 
Manager he enjoys the full confidence of the 
Directors and I express to him their warm 
appreciation of his successful conduct of the 
Bank's affairs. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


On other occasions I have from this Chair 
presumed to proclaim what I might describe 
as an economic gospel: not. as I like to 
believe, in denunciatory cadences but rather 
in wooing tones. That gospel was based on 
the simple premise that the salvation of the 
community fests in the individual, and that 
unless and until the individual be prepared 
to expend a volume of mental or physical 
energy equivalent to the standard of living 
he had come to regard as his due there would 
be no possibility of arresting inflation, which 
is the root cause of many of our national 
troubles, both internal and external. My 
gospel was not addressed to any particular 
section of the population. It applied to the 
employer as to the employee, to the man on 
the shop floor as to the possessor of technical 
or managerial skill, and I had hoped that 
before this its truth would have been gener- 
ally accepted. Unfortunately that has not 
proved to be the case, and so we have con- 
tinued to experiment with other ways of 
salvation. 


In the not-too-distant past it was freely 
suggested that all our problems could be 
solved by cheap money, physical controls, 
nationalisation of the basic industries, social 
welfare and so forth. Not having proved 
conspicuously successful, some of these were 
later abandoned in favour of a freer economy, 
but this in turn failed to fill the bill, and we 
then proceeded to extend what were at first 
tentative hands, gloved in “ controlled infla- 
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tion,” towards reduced internal consumption 
and external trade balance through Bank Rate 
increases and Credit Restriction. Some of 
the experts said that one or other of these 
particular measures would have been 
efficacious on its own: some claimed that 
they had been applied both too little and too 
late. Well, their application may have been 
tardy, but surely no one will complain of any 
lack of severity now. Conjoined with a crisis 
Bank Rate, unmatched for nearly forty years, 
we suffer a Credit Squeeze which, for inten- 
sity of pressure and difficulty of application, 
could not have been imagined even when Mr 
Butler made his famous. pronouncement of 
July, 1955. 


DRAIN ON GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


And what has been the reason for these 
desperate measures ? The immediate reason 
was, of course, the continued drain on our 
gold and dollar reserves, bringing the country 
to. such a pass that the foreigner, not 
unnaturally concluding that the next step 
would be a second devaluation of the pound 
sterling, proceeded to worsen the situation by 
trying to cash in on it. This, I say, was the 
immediate and obvious reason, but clearly 
there were deeper underlying factors which at 
long last have been officially acknowledged 
by the Authorities, who advise us of their 
intention to prune Government expenditure, 
or at least to limit it to last year’s level, and 
to relate wage and salary increases to higher 
production. 


It is a pity, one feels, that these facts of 
economic life in Britain did not obtain formal 
recognition at a much earlier stage. It is not 
for me to seek to apportion the blame for this 
state of affairs, an exercise which would in 
any event be unprofitable. The fact is that 
the sands have so far run out that there is no 
time to waste On recrimination. Our concern 
must now be to save what is left, and on that 
foundation to build up an economy that will 
restore the pound sterling to an unchallenge- 
able position, both at home and abroad. 


A WELL-BALANCED PEOPLE 


Fortunately, as history proves, the people 
of Britain are essentially well-balanced, sen- 
sible, and prepared to face unpleasant facts 
when these are frankly presented. Almost 
certainly, they will heed the Knoxian thunder 
that has perforce replaced a Bunyan-like 
* pleading with men,” and will by their own 
efforts extricate themselves from the present 
dangerous economic position. There is no 
other way. Credit Squeezes and mantpula- 
tions of Bank Rate, necessary though these 
may be, will never of themselves solve our 
problems : taken in isolation, they savour of 
an attempt to make the tail wag the dog. 
Wise national spending and adequate indivi- 
dual production are the ultimate essentials. 
Without them, we may be lost. With them, 
we should be able in due course to halt infla- 
tion. We can then with safety ease Credit 
Restriction, bring Bank Rate down to more 
reasonable levels, and get on with the job. 

Inevitably, I shall be accused of over-sim- 
plification of the points at issue, and the 
experts will rush to demonstrate exactly 
where I am wrong on this or that aspect of 
the economic situation. However, I go back 
to this inescapable fact, namely, that the 
person who regularly overspends his income 
must sooner or later face a process of bank- 
ruptcy. It is true that he may have kind 
friends or relations who for a time will be 
prepared to help him through his worst 
periods of embarrassment but, as_ bankers 
know too well, these gestures are unlikely to 
be repeated indefinitely, and the only real 
solution for the party concerned is to increase 
his income and/or cut his expenditure, pre- 
ferably both. Now what is true of individuals 
is equally true of nations. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Britain’s salvation rests in a 
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little self-denial and a little extra work. I 
think that Britain, with all her imperfections, 
is well worth saving, and I am sure this 
opinion is shared by the vast bulk of the 
population who, when they have properly 
assimilated the facts, will put out the addi- 
tional effort that is required. There is not, 
after all, a great deal in it. Admittedly, the 
margin is hardly so minute as the shilling 
which, on an annual income of £20, repre- 
sented for Mr Micawber the difference be- 
tween misery and happiness, but the basic 
principle is the same. 


“* THE POUND AND OUR FUTURE” 


The Treasury has recently published a 
booklet entitled “The Pound and Our 
Future.” This is an attractive production, 
arrestingly illustrated and couched in un- 
ambiguous language. It forcibly reminds us 
that our currency has depreciated in value, 
emphasises the dangers of further deteriora- 
tion, and rightly concludes: “To keep the 
pound sterling a reliable piece of money, 
which we and all the world can count on, is 
our interest and our duty.” It does net, how- 
ever, proffer any advice as to how this can 
be done. I hope that I may, in a measure, 
have repaired the omission today. 


During the last three years the banking 
system has had to bear an altogether dis- 
proportionate share of the country’s burdens. 
We have never disputed the necessity for 
Credit Restriction, despite the almost in- 
tolerable frustration involved in its applica- 
tion. Similarly, we have accepted with re- 
signation the dear money policy, with its 
concomitant effects on the gilt-edged invest- 
ments that make up our portfolios, but some- 
times we have suspected that, relative to other 
sections of the community, we were being 
asked to do too much. It is not pleasant to 
view an outflow of business to other financial 
institutions less severely hampered by restric- 
tions than we are, and it is distinctly un- 
pleasant to contemplate a possible whittling 
down of reserves built up over many decades 
of patient bank husbandry. Despite occa- 
sional suggestions to the contrary, we still 
regard ourselves as providing an essential ser- 
vice to the nation at reasonable cost, and while 
continuing to do our best to carry out the 
irksome duties presently imposed upon us, we 
see no reason to apologise for looking forward 
to the day when we may be set free to 
resume the conduct of our normal operations. 

PROPOSED BANKING MERGER 

It is appropriate that I should take this 
opportunity of referring to the proposed 
merger with The Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, Limited, brief intimation of which 
appeared in the press a short time ago. Need- 
less to say, your Board has the general bank- 
ing position in Scotland continuously under 
review, and despite the other amalgamations 
that have taken place in recent years they 
have reached the conclusion that, to meet the 
challenge of modern conditions, further 
rationalisation of that banking system is very 
desirable. 

With the full backing of the Board of 
‘Lloyds Bank, Limited, they have therefore 
been happy to enter into discussions with the 
Board of The Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, and while it will inevitably take 
some time to evolve a scheme which may be 
acceptable to all interested parties, neverthe- 
less the atmosphere in which these discussions 
have developed is a good augury for the 
future. The Proprietors of the Bank will be 
fully informed at the appropriate time, but 
meanwhile I might perhaps give an assurance 
that not only their interests, but also those 
of the Bank’s customers and staff, will be kept 
in the forefront of the negotiations. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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CALOR GAS HOLDING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
The Calor Gas Holding Company Limited 
was held on December 19th at 20-24, 
Moorgate, London, E.C., Mr W. L. M. 
O’Connor, CBE, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year to July 31, 
1957 : 


Profits amount to £514,356 after charging 
£481,292 for depreciation as compared with 
a profit of £486,853 after charging £418,354 
depreciation for the previous year. Taxation 


on the profits for the year amounted to 
£310,138. 


The Directors have transferred £5,385 to 
Special Reserve in respect of Investment 
Allowances and have also transferred £64,448 
to General Reserve, and this together with 
the transfer to Special Reserve and taking 
into account the increase in the Profit and 
Loss Account balance carried forward, 
namely £5,197, makes a total of £75,030 
retained in the business out of the year’s 
profits, 


Our turnover has again increased, and 
during the year the company has exteraded 
the facilities afforded to farmers and indus- 
trial consumers by providing supply tanks 
on consumers’ premises which are re- 
plenished by road tankers. 


During the year to July 31, 1957, the cost 
of new cylinders amounted to £394,678, 
making the total expenditure during the nine 
years to July 31, 1957, £3,501,000. 


Our outstanding commitments for capital 
expenditure at July 31, 1957, amounting to 
£150,000, are considerably less than at 
July 31, 1956. 


SUCCESSFUL 
NEW CYLINDER 


Our new cylinder of 10 lb capacity has 
proved very popular, not only in connection 
with the special appliances designed for use 
with it, but also with a number of smaller 
gas consumers who were originally using 
larger cylinders. As a _ result of these 
economies in cylinder use we have been able 
to reduce our forward commitment for new 
cylinders. 

The proceeds less expenses of the issue of 
492,486 Shares of 5s. each in accordance 
with the circular to shareholders dated 
November 23, 1956, at a premium of 16s. 
per share amounted to £499,281, out of 
which the Share Premium (less expenses of 
issue) of £376,160 was subsequently utilised 
together with £239,448 from General 
Reserve in making the bonus issue of one 
new share for every one share held on 
June 24, 1957. 


Current assets have been increased by 
£370,247 to £1,306,407 and exceed current 
liabilities and provisions by £507,194 as 
compared with a deficiency of £72,199 at 
July 31, 1956. 


With regard to the current year our Filling 
Station at Millbrook is fulfilling our planned 
expectations and is proving a material facter 
in the overall efficiency of our service. 


Sales since July 31, 1957, compare favour- 
ably with the corresponding period of last 
year and in the absence of any unexpected 
change in trading conditions I anticipate that 
we can again look forward to another satis- 
factory year. 


The report:and accounts were adopted. 
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The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Samuel Osborn & Company Limited was 
held on December 19th at Sheffield. 


Mr Frank A. Hurst (Chairman and Man- 
aging Director) who presided said: 


The fifty-second Annual Report and 
Accounts are in your hands and will be taken 
as read. 


The Manufacturing and Trading Profit 
for the year ended July 31, 1957, amounted 
to £1,289,004, which is slightly higher 
than the corresponding figure in the preceding 
year. 


The Company has been able to maintain 
its sales during the financial year, but the 
load on the order books at the end of the 
year was considerably less than was carried 
forward from the previous financial year. For 
some years demand for our products has been 
greatly in excess of what might be considered 
normal and therefore the trading picture has 
become somewhat out of focus, but we are 
fortunate in being able to report that we are 
sull quite busy and up to the present time 
our sales have kept up to the previous year’s 
level. However, like others, we have to say 
that the demand is not as great nor as press- 
ing as it was. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


We have continued to absorb many of the 
increases in the costs we have had to face 
for those goods and services it has been neces- 
sary to purchase, and we have only passed 
on to our customers those extras which we 
could not absorb and continue to sell with a 
margin. It is our intention to continue to 
operate in the same spirit so that, as far as 
possible we shall contribute to the necessity 
of halting inflation, which all will admit is the 
most serious national problem we have to 
face in the future for our trade and our liveli- 
hood. 


During the year under review there were a 
number of increases in prices imposed by the 
nationalised industries and services, who seem 
to be oblivious of the fact that whilst they can 
increase their charges, which have to be 
accepted, the manufacturer is quite unable 
to pass on these extras to his overseas cus- 
tomers, and he must either absorb them him- 
self or run the risk of losing business. At the 
present time profit margims are, in many 
cases, exceedingly fine, and another round 
of rises in the prices of coal, gas, electricity 
or transport could have disproportionate and 
indeed disastrous results. 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


You will have seen from the Directors’ 
Report which accompanied the accounts that 
application was made to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to issue bonus 
shares, in the proportion of one-for-one, to 
the holders of Ordinary Shares. This has 
been approved and goes some small way to 
bringing the Issued Capital of the Company 
into line with the funds employed in the 
business. The view taken by some is that 


this is a measure to increase dividends, but 
I would point eut that it has been indicated 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SAMUEL OSBORNE & COMPANY LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT WELL MAINTAINED 
STRIKES : WASTEFUL AND OBSOLETE WEAPON 


HURST ON TAXATION AND FREE TRADE AREA 


to our shareholders. that they should not 
expect an increase in dividend which indeed 
can only be maintained if profits allow. Our 
shareholders, of whom there are over 1,100, 
have been very patient and understanding 
in regard to the small share they have 
received, in years past, of the total profit 
made by the Company, and even today they 
could receive a better income return by sell- 
ing their shares and investing in British 
Government securities, or leaving their money 
on deposit, than they obtain from the divi- 
dends of this company. Naturally, the faith 
that investors have in the growth and stability 
of the Company is a matter of pride to all 
of us responsible for its successful operation 
and is viewed by all connected with the Com- 
pany as a great responsibility. 


NEED FOR AGGRESSIVE 
SALES POLICY 


Our export trade continues to be good, but 
I have to record that restrictions in many 
markets both as regards currency and avail- 
ability of import permits, together with the 
severe foreign competition we face, much of 
an unfair nature, make it difficult for me to 
assess what the effect will be upon this year’s 
working, which already shows a slight decline 
in the rate of incoming orders. You will have 
noted that a member of the Canadian Trade 
Delegation which recently visited this 
Country said he was very impressed by and 
amazed at what this Country had to offer, 
and was also amazed that we were not more 
aggressive in our sales policy, which had 
resulted in the Canadians coming here to find 
out for themselves. I would draw the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Treasury to this statement because they 
are very anxious to increase our Canadian 
trade but at the same time impose restrictions 
which seriously increase the difficulties of 
those who visit such overseas markets and 
thus become reluctant to go abroad when 
they are placed at a disadvantage with the 
nationals of other manufacturing countries 
going out to sell. Further, the Income Tax 
regulations are all too frequently applied to 
trade-seeking executives with such severity 
that it is to their personal financial detriment 
to travel on these overseas missions. There 
is surely some better way of dealing with the 
few—the very few—tax-dodgers than sub- 
jecting hard-working, honest men to time- 
wasting and irritating questioning. On the 
other hand, politicians of all shades appear to 
tour the world at will, sometimes doing more 
harm than good, and not at any time increas- 
ing trade. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


It is impossible to predict the effect of the 
European Free Trade Area about which I 
am not at all happy. Were we to be assured 
that the other Members of the European Free 
Trade Area would start off with equal and 
agreed levels for hours, wages and taxation 
and would loyally observe the agreed rules 
of trading, I would have fewer fears, but this 
does not appear to be the case. Meantime, 
we seem to be in an unseemly hurry to sell 
our “ birthright for a mess of pottage,” and to 









discard certain solid advantages for the sake 
of theoretical benefits which may or may not 
materialise. 

It is pleasing to be able to say again that 
the Low Moor Companies have justified our 
purchase by their contribution to the Group 
profits and to supplies which have enabled 
the Sheffield companies to operate to a 
greater capacity than would otherwise have 
been possible. 


The specialised steel foundry at Holbrook 
is completed and now in operation. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Again I draw your attention to the weight 
of taxation shown in the accounts, from which 
you will see that we will have to find 
£663,990 as the result of the year’s working. 
Truly a formidable sum, and over and above 
this sum we have to pay for a substantial 
part of our plant replacements out of taxed 
income because of the inadequacy of Inland 
Revenue capital allowances. What an indica- 
tion these heavy charges on industry are, of 
the necessity for Government economies, and 
for the Government to practise what it is for 
ever preaching to the world of industry. 


The Osborn organisation now comprises 
twenty separate companies, and it is pleasing 
to be able to report that, with the exception 
of four small units, all have contributed to 
the year’s good result. 


AN ENCOURAGING FEATURE 


During the year we have been largely free 
from labour trouble. We had one very short 
interruption, as did most engineering firms 
in the country. An encouraging feature was 
the reluctance of most of our workers to join, 
what they, along with so many others em- 
ployed elsewhere, regarded as an attempt to 
impose by force something which could have 
been arranged by more peaceful and friendly 
means. It is time that the average man and 
woman realised that civil war, of which in- 
dustrial strikes are an instance, is a wasteful 
and obsolete weapon which defeats its own 
ends by injuring those who wield it no less 
than those upon whom it is directed. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


We are not ashamed of our profit—we are 
proud of our achievement—because we know 
that it has been earned by selling at prices 
not above those of our competitors, both at 
home and abroad. The profit has been helped 
by skilful buying of the materials we require 
for our manufacturing, which runs in value 
into several millions of pounds, and, more 
important still, by the wonderful co-opera- 
tive and friendly spirit of all employees which 
exists throughout the organisation and for 
which I express my deep thanks. We ‘irmly 
believe that with a united organisation like 
ours we can face the future without fear. My 
co-Directors of all the companies have ren- 
dered great service, and to them I also express 
my grateful thanks. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 20 per cent, making 324 
per cent for the year, plus a bonus of 7} per 
cent, were approved. 


SUNGEI BESI MINES 
AND 
AYER HITAM TIN 


MR G. W. SIMMS’S STATEMENTS 


The annual general meetings of Sungei Besi 
Mines, Limited, and Ayer Hitam Tin Dredg- 
ing, Limited, were held on December 19th 
in London. 


Mr G. W. Simms, Chairman, presided. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ments of the Chairman circulated to Share- 
holders: 


TIN CONTROL 


The International Tin Council at its meet- 
ing held on December 4th and Sth decided 
to restrict exports of tin from the six countries 
which are parties to the International Tin 
Agreement by imposing a cut of 285 per cent 
on the annual rate of production for the 
period from December 15, 1957, to March 
14, 1958. 


The almost complete lack of consumer 
demand during the last few weeks, coupled 
with supplies coming forward from Russia 
and China, have resulted in a big increase in 
offerings to the market. As a result the 
Buffer Stock Manager has been obliged to 
make large purchases in order to support the 
floor price of £730 a ton, so much so that 
the initial contribution to the Buffer Stock 
which was made in cash must be nearing 
exhaustion and the second contribution of 
£3,650,000, the equivalent of 5,000 tons at 
£730 per ton has been called for and contri- 
buted. Further it is understood that the pro- 
ducing countries have agreed to pay the third 
contribution, either in tin or cash, within 
three months of the Buffer Stock holding 
15,000 tons. 

In case the steps taken to stabilise the posi- 
tion result in too sharp a rise in the price, the 
figure at which the Buffer Stock Manager is 
authorised to sell is reduced from £830 to 
£781 per ton. 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON 
COMBE BARBOUR 
LIMITED 


The fifty-eighth Annual General 
was held in Leeds on December 19, 1957, 
when the Chairman presented the Accounts, 
Directors’ Report and a supplementary state- 
ment from which the following extracts are 
taken : 


Meeting 


The Accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1957, show a loss on trading (after pro- 
viding for depreciation of £51,812 -and bank 
interest of £31,861) of £85,632; deducting 
transfer from contingencies, realised profits 
on sales of surplus assets and charging a sup- 
plemental provision for taxation, the total net 
loss for the year was £30,530. 


This compares with a loss for the year to 
March 31, 1956, of £138,744, and losses and 
provisions for the year to March 31, 1955, of 
£500,442. 


In recent months, the Chairman has been 
engaged in negotiations, to which he referred 
in his last Statement, regarding the re-financ- 
ing of the Company and, as a result of pro- 
fessional opinion obtained regarding certain 
of the Group Assets, it is abundantly clear 
that the current going concern value of the 
Group’s Fixed Assets far exceeds the Balance 
Sheet figures. At an appropriate stage, it is 
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Whether the Manager was wise to support 
the market as he did when the price was well 
above £730 per ton and thus bring the Buffer 
Stock nearer the figure of 10,000 tons at 
which restriction of production may be 
ertforced, is a matter of opinion. 


Fortunately, if the general trend of pro- 
duction and consumption is examined, there 
is ample evidence in support of the conclu- 
sion that the long term outlook for tin 
remains good. ' 


Statistics show that the general trend of 
world consumption is upwards while the 
trend of world production is downwards. 
This latter is especially noticeable in the main 
producing countries of the world. But tin 
consumption is naturally dependent upon 
world industrial production activity, as is the 
tin price. During the past few months the 
intensified attack on inflation both in the 
USA and this country, with its natural ten- 
dency to restrict industrial production activity 
and consumption, has caused commodity 
prices to fall, which in turn adversely affects 
the economy of commodity producing coun- 
tries and their ability to develop and trade. 
These setbacks in commodity prices, in-which 
is included the tin price, are I think natural 
and therefore to be expected at times, for I 
believe it is not possible to guarantee stable 
world industrial production activity. But 
though temporarily unpleasant, the present 
setback in tin price in my opinion does not 
warrant lack of confidence in the long term 
outlook for tin. 

ny 


TIN RESEARCH 


The work of the Tin Research Institute has 
now been going on for 25 years and it is 
gratifying that world industries have, in the 
last few years, been increasingly influenced 
towards tin. 


Research proceeds in two main channels: 
(1) The discovery of new uses for tin. 


(2) The improvement of existing products 
or processes containing tin. 


From a commercial viewpoint the second 
of these aims is very important, for its ulti- 
mate effect is to increase the real value of 


proposed to have the Fixed Assets revalued 
and the Directors confidently expect at least 
an addition of £1 million to the figure shown 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


This is partly due to some assets standing 
in at prewar values, partly to heavy deprecia- 
tion provided in past years and, in some 
measure, to the effects of reorganisation 
whereby two quite independent units have 
been created either of which, if considered 
desirable and appropriate, could be separ- 
ately realised. 


Although the Accounts to March 31, 1957, 
show a substantial improvement in the trad- 
ing position, Shareholders should be warned 
that, due to the very heavy development pro- 
gramme and the expenditure incurred by dis- 
turbance and reorganisation of the factories 
since March, the current accounts will pro- 
duce a further revenue loss in this year 
although this revenue loss on reorganisation 
has added materially to the realisable value 
of the business. 


The Directors confidently expect the 
Group as a whole at least to break even on 
trading within a comparatively short period, 
and that the concentration and consolidation 
of the last two and a half years should, 
before very long, produce the expected 
result. 


_ The transfer of textile machinery produc- 
tion from Dundee to Leeds came into 
force as from January, 1957, but the 
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that material, giving a better value for the 
price paid. 

In this direction the Institute’s researches 
have made important contributions to the 


quality of tinplate and equally to the quality 
of other tin coatings. 


The continuous casting of bronze by the 
method developed at the Institute has proved 
attractive and economical. 


One of the latest developments arising from 
the researches is that the reticular aluminium- 
tin bearing is now in volume production for 
main and big-end bearings of motor cars and 
diesel engines. 


It was very fitting that in its 25th year the 
Institute could also announce real progress 
in its search for a method of bright plating 
with pure tin. 


As regards the discovery of new uses for 
tin there are already commercial outlets foi 
new electroplated alloy coatings containing 
tin, which have resulted from the Institute’s 
researches. 


The most far-seeing and probably the mosi 
far reaching line of research being conducted 
by the Institute at present is in the field 
of organo-tin compounds. 


POLITICAL 


On August 31, 1957, the Federation of 
Malaya became an independent Sovereign 
State within the Commonwealth. 


Statements made by responsible Ministers 
before and during the celebrations will be 
reassuring to those with large interests in the 
country who may have felt some anxiety ai 
the transfer of power. 


The Minister for Commerce and Industry 
acknowledged that Malaya had prospered in 
the past on foreign capital and said that the 
Alliance Government of the Federation, sup- 
ported unanimously by the Legislative Coun- 
cil, has announced its policy of encouraging 
foreign capital to enter Malaya and persuad- 
ing existing capital to remain. He also gave 
satisfactory assurances about the freedom of 
movement of foreign capital and remission 
of profits. 


effects of the changeover were felt for a 
considerable time after that period with con 
sequent disorganisation in Leeds, which is 
now cleared. 

The Dundee factory has a good order book 
and, following the changeover, is just turning 
into a profitable unit. The textile machinery 
market has continued to decline and condi- 
tions remain difficult. The new spares and 
service department is now established and the 
service given to customers has been much 
improved together with a gradually increasing 
order book for spares. 


Regarding contract work, this is developing 
satisfactorily but slowly. It is evident the 
quality and prices charged by your Company 
are satisfactory by the repeat orders now 
being received from new customers, and 
every effort is being made to extend this 
work as rapidly as possible and many nego- 
tiations are at present in hand. 


Full consideration has been given to the 
long term technical needs of the Group : a 
limited number of technicians from outside 
have been brought in to improve production 
methods and a small number of younger 
executives selected for training ahd higher 
positions to provide continuity. 


The Accounts and the Directofs’ Report 
and the re-election of Lieutenagt Colonel 
J. C. A. D. Lawson and Mr W. R. Dawson 
were unanimously agreed by the njeeting. It 
was unnecessary to use proxies, | 
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THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Strand Hotel, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 19th in London, Mr S. I. Salmon, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1957 : 


Our Trading Account balance this year, 
together with Loan and other interest 
amounts to £344,399; an improvement of 
£80,006 on the previous year. After deduct- 
ing the items enumerated in the Profit and 
Loss Account, which include taxation and a 
provision for special repairs and renewals, 
there is a profit of £100,639 compared with 
£68,806 for the previous year. This year an 
amount of £25,000 has been transferred to 
General and Contingencies Reserve. 


The Board recommends a dividend of 16 
per cent on the Participating Preferred 
Ordinary Shares, an increase of 2 per cent 
over that paid in the previous two years. 


Our programme of making the hotels more 
attractive is proceeding as quickly as possi- 
ble. We are encouraged by the interest being 
shown by visitors in the redecoration and re- 
furnishing of the bedrooms—over 2,000 in all. 
The more colourful decor and contemporary 
design have made a great appeal. 


Inevitably, the high cost of satisfying 
changes in public taste must be reflected in 
prices, but our experience affords ample 
proof that if the public are given what they 
want they are prepared to pay a reasonable 
price. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
SIR JOSEPH BALL’S REVIEW 


The Forty-Seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Lake View and Star Limited was held 
on December 19th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the Chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said; The Com- 
pany has been advised by the Inland Revenue 
that it qualified provisionally as an Overseas 
Trade Corporation as from April 6, 1957. 


As a result of tax reliefs, we are in a posi- 
tion to increase the total dividend for the 
year to 2s. 6d. per share, whereas but for 
them we should not have been able to pay 
more than ls. 9d. Provided that we remain 
qualified as an OTC we shall, in future, pay 
no profits tax either on distributed or undis- 
tributed mining profits; and we shall only 
be required to pay UK income tax equal to 
that deducted from the dividend payments. 

On the basis of current profits, your 
Directors feel reasonably sanguine of being 
at least able to maintain the present dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per annum and whether or not it 
will be possible to increase this rate of distri- 
bution must depend largely upon what, if 
any, additional capital expenditure may be 
found necessary. 

Shareholders resident overseas, however, 
will be able to claim repayment of tax which 
has been deducted, but for which they are 
not legally liable; and, in this connection, 
Shareholders resident in Australia, where no 
tax whatever is imposed on profits from gold 
mining, will in future be in a very enviable 
position. 

The profit from ming operations at 
£419,000 was £25,000 lower than that for the 
preceding year. There was a rise in working 
costs per ton, for the first time since 1953. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of The Scot- 
tish Australian Company Limited was held 
on December 19th in London. 


Mr J. Norman Eggar, chairman and man- 
aging director, presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: During the last twenty years 
I have never known a year in which every 
single one of our properties made a profit. 
indeed I should hardly believe the figures if 
that were so, for each station over our widely 
scattered area has a different set of conditions 
and weather to contend with. The year 
under review has been no exception. 


I am usually able to refer to the immediate 
future with guarded optimism, but there are 
many reasons why the current year cannot 
have such favourable results as last, short of 
a miracle. In the previous year we dealt with 
a wool clip mostly of fourteen or fifteen 
months’ growth, owing to the circumstances 
of the shearers’ strike. The complaint about 
nearly all Australian wool sold in recent 
months, including ours, particularly Merino, 
is that it is short in staple. In our case 
most of our wool was shorn at ten months in 
order to get back to normal periods of lamb- 
ing and shearing. Thus we shall have a 
smaller clip of lighter weight. Then again, 
wool prices have declined some thirty per 
cent in the last six months. A general feel- 
ing of uncertainty about other commodities, 
together with the high bank rate, has doubt- 
less affected the confidence of wool buyers. 
Another factor which must have a big bearing 
on results is the low prices we have to accept 
for surplus livestock, owing to the drought. 
The drought continues and is becoming very 
serious. Remember that a few inches of rain 
can change the whole outlook in a very short 
time and let us hope it comes very soon. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


Proceeds from Wool and livestock in- 
creased by £357,950, £253,449 on account of 
wool and £104,501 on livestock. Livestock 
proceeds have benefited from the sale of The 
New South Wales Land and Agency Com- 
pany Limited’s stock, following the resump- 
tion of Yallaroi and Murgo, to the extent of 
some £80,000. 


Proceeds from wheat and other crops de- 
creased by £12,507. Crops at Caragabal and 
Mundawadra were almost completely washed 
out. The return from crops during the cur- 
rent year can only be negligible. 

Working expenses are up by £101,600, not 
entirely attributable to increased costs. 
Sundry revenue increased by £6,755, more 
interest on deposits and discounts on 
Treasury Bills account for most of it. 


Rents receivable show a reduction of 
£1,941. Loss of rent due to the sales on 
Waterloo Suburb Estate is the main reason. 
Administration expenses show a slight reduc- 
tion. 


Taxation.—Our report refers to the very 
welcome relief we are getting under the 
Overseas Trade Corporation provisions of the 
Finance Act. The reimposed New South 
Wales State Land Tax required £21,578, and 
United Kingdom and Australian taxes, in- 
cluding Land Taxes, absorbed £298,916, or 
£9,024 more than last year. 


The Board have been glad to restore the 
dividend to a twenty per cent per annum 
basis, and to add on this occasion a bonus of 
seven-and-a-half per cent less tax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte Actions, 
Keys, etc.) 


The thirty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Herrburger Brooks Limited was 
held on December 19th in London, Sir Louis 
Sterling, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

During the year under review the busi- 
ness of the Company has continued 
satisfactorily, and although the profit shows 
a reduction on last year, which in some ways 
was exceptional, it is larger than achieved 
in the years immediately preceding. 

The Home Manufacturing Trade which 
forms the major portion of our business is 
still largely concerned with export and, in 
addition, direct exports are made by us to 
many Countries. 

The costs of labour and materials con- 
tinued to rise and have necessitated further 
increases of prices, in spite of which, how- 
ever, your Directors hope that it will be 
possible to maintain trade at a satisfactory 
level. 

The value of stock in hand shows a con- 
siderable increase. This arises almost wholly 
from purchases of timber, which is, of course, 
the main and one of the most important 
ingredients in the Company’s products. 
Large stocks are necessary to ensure that the 
timber when used is in a fully’ seasoned 
state as is essential to ensure the maintenance 
of the highest quality in our products. 

The report was adopted. 


STERLING ESTATES 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Sterling Estates Limited was held on 
December 18th in London, Mr Douglas 
Overall, JP, FAI, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended September 
30, 1957: 

The Gross Rental Income of the Group 
has been increased in the year by £29,158 
and now: stands at £243,940 which results in 
a total income for the year of £252,949. 

Outgoings show little change, leaving a net 
income of £124,108, subject to taxation, the 
provision for this onerous charge absorbing 
£78,191. Your Directors further recommend 
the transfer of £5,400 to General Reserve and 
the payment of a final dividend of 8 per cent, 
making a total of 11 per cent for the year 
compared with 10 per cent for the previous 
year, 

Expenditure on developments and pur- 
chases during the year amounted to 
approximately £100,000 and _ outstanding 
commitments at the close of the year for 
developments in hand amount to £41,600. 


The Associated Company, Industrial 
Investments Limited, has had a successful 
year resulting in a larger income to your 
Company. 

Your Board will take every opportunity of 
expanding the Group. Arrangements have 
been made for the renting, on building lease, 
of an extensive and important shopping site 
in a large North of England city and I am 
confident that this will prove a very satisfac- 
tory development. * 

I am confident that the Company will con- 
tinue to progress and that the results for that 
year will be as favourable as those now 
presented. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MIDLAND TAR 
DISTILLERS LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 
December 20th at ‘the registered office, 
Springfield Chemical Works, Oldbury. 


Mr Stanley Robinson (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The trading profit for the year shows 
an increase of some £50,000 at £467,323. 
To set against this however, the charge for 
taxation has increased by £40,000, largely 
due to the discontinuance of Investment 
Allowances, leaving a net increase of 
£10,000. 


The net profit after taxation, £220,000, is 
£15,000 more than last year and in fact is 
the highest figure we have so far reached. 
The improvement has largely resulted from 
special trading due to the Suez crisis and 
is to that extent non-recurring. Owing prin- 
cipally to the Nechells Works reconstruction 
our capital commitments amount to just 
under £500,000 compared with £126,000 last 
year. You will realise therefore how essential 
it is for us to continue to conserve our 
resources, so as to be able to finance this 
very large figure and to have means available 
to service further capital expenditure that 
may arise from time to time, as the result 
of the efforts of our Research Department 
or for other reasons. 


REVIEW OF AGREEMENTS WITH 
PRODUCERS 


As you know—for I have told you many 
times in the past—we purchase our Crude 
Tar from various Gas Boards on long term 
agreements. These agreements which have 
been running without alteration for four 
years, provide for revision from time to time. 
Price levels and values are very different 
today from what they were at the outset, 
and the time has arrived for us to review 
the whole position with our Producers, who 
are naturally expecting us to make some 
modification to the agreements ; this we are 
prepared to do. Your Board is convinced 
that in the long run it is in the best interests 
of the Company to make some adjustment 
in favour of the Producers, with whom we 
work so closely and with such success. 


In the light of all this, your directors 
recommend that the dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares be maintained at ten per cent 
less tax. 


As far as the current year is concerned I 
see at present no reason why we should not 
be able to maintain our dividend at any rate 
at its present level. 


Earlier in my remarks I referred to the 
Suez crisis. During the period when the 
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Canal was closed we were able (as I indicated 
a year ago) to make a substantial contribution 
of Coal Tar Fuel—which is now one of our 
basic products—to help to replace imported 
Oil which was cut off during this period. 
As I have explained before, Coal Tar Fuel 
is a first class fuel particularly for use in 
Steelworks where special qualities, including 
low sulphur content are required. 


usSA—“ PROMISING POTENTIALITIES ” 


Mr. Dixon and I paid a short visit to 
USA in September and October last. We 
were gratified to note the progress being 
made by our subsidiary, The Midland Tar 


Distillers, Inc., about which I told you last - 


year. I feel, as I reported to my board, 
that there are promising potentialities 
here. 


We took the opportunity of renewing 
friendships and exchanging views. We went 
to see several chemical plants and, above all, 
we visited some of our more important 
customers where personal contact is of such 
value to your Company. Throughout, we 
experienced and enjoyed the generous 
American hospitality. 


I am sure that under the present able 
management great progress will continue to 
be made. 


Sales of Tar Acids by our American sub- 
sidiary were adversely affected during June/ 
September, 1957, by the recession in trade 
in the States, but since then business has 
considerably improved and the future looks 
promising. As far as Home Trade sales are 
concerned we are holding our position very 
well. 


TERMINATION OF CREOSOTE CONTRACT 


I have mentioned from time to time that 
we supply Creosote, with other members of 
the industry, to the ICI for-hydrogenation— 
this we have been doing for twenty-five years 
in a_ series of five-year contracts. The 
current contract expires at the end of next 
year and is not being renewed as it has 
become out of date and ceased to have 
attraction for either party, although in earlier 
days it was of very great value to the tar 
industry, by reason of its stabilising effect 
on prices. We have taken all necessary steps 
to absorb the oil which will be released on 
the termination of this business. 


Our Road Tar business continues to 
flourish and in fact we have had a record 
year. 


The prices of products generally have been 
satisfactory. 


All your Works have made good progress 
during the year, In particular the pro- 
gramme of reconstruction at Nechells Works 
is up to schedule, and I am glad to say that 
no — difficulties have been encountered 
so far. 
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In conclusion it gives me very great 
pleasure to record our appreciation and 
thanks for the loyal service which our staff 
and employees have given so ungrudgingly 
during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares was \approved. 


ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


The twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of - Anglo-Asian Rubber Plantations 
Limited was held on December 17th 
in London. 


In the course of his circulated review the 
Chairman (Mr P. B. L. Coghlan), dealing 
with the political outlook for Malaya, said: 
“In my last Review I expressed confidence 
in the successful future of Malaya as an 
independent country and I still believe that 
this will be so. Malaya became self-govern- 
ing in August of this year and the ceremony 
and celebrations which marked the handing- 
over were carried out in a calm and dignified 
manner which, I think, indicated that all con- 
cerned realised the importance of the step 
which was being taken. The Malayan 
Government leaders have reiterated their 
promises to safeguard foreign capital and to 
do all that is possible to make conditions 
attractive for its investment. They have also 
stated that they are prepared to enter into 
agreements with other countries to safeguard 
foreign capital. I think the United Kingdom 
Government would be well advised to give 
serious consideration to such proposals, if 
only as a first step in strengthening the con- ~ 
fidence in Malaya of the private investor in 
this country. Since the war, the private in- 
vestor has had his trust badly shaken in 
investment overseas and particularly in certain 
parts of the Far East. If we wish to en- 
courage the flow of capital again into Malaya 
in any quantity, I feel that some assurance 
such as might be forthcoming from. inter- 
governmental agreements of this nature might 
be very timely. It must be borne in mind 
that the future development of Malaya will 
depend very largely on foreign investment, 
and if the United Kingdom does not provide 
the capital, there are others who will not be 
slow to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Nor must it be forgetten that Malaya pro- 
vides the British exporters with an £80 
million market, and should she fail to attract 
sufficient development capital a large part of 
this market may be lost, and Malaya’s posi- 
tion in the sterling area severely weakened. 
There is much good will and friendliness 
existing between the two countries at the 
present time and I believe this could be 
maintained and greatly strengthened by 
action on the lines suggested.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


BENEFITS FROM POLICY OF 
MODERNISATION 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Maltsters Limited will be 
held on January 13th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, 
KBE, MC, circulated with the annual 
Report: 

We are very pleased to be able to present 
accounts showing an _  increase—albeit a 
modest one—in the profits over those of the 
previous year, and I do not doubt that this 
reversal of the trend shown in the published 
accounts of some other malting companies is 
altributable to the policy of modernising our 
buildings and plant and of improving the 
service we give to customers. We fully 
appreciate the argument sometimes used that 
it is hard on present shareholders (especially 
the older ones) to have profits withheld 
from them for the benefit of the future. 
But so much of our capital expenditure of 
over £2,500,000 since the war has been 
necessary to maintain our profit level by 
adjusting our buildings and plant to meet 
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the completely changed conditions in our 
industry resulting from the introduction of 
the combine harvester (of which over 33,000 
are now in use) and from the altered condi- 
tions of the brewing trade itself as the result 
of amalgamation, modernisation and 
changing public taste. 


Now, however, we have one fine new malt 
factory at Louth, in Lincolnshire, fully 
operating. The new one at Knapton, in 
Yorkshire, will, we hope, go into production 
in July, 1958, and after this is fully operating 
we shall probably build another in the South. 
The earning capacity of Louth and Knap- 
ton, to say nothing of the many excellent 
older maltings we own, should provide the 
support for a new issue of capital to pay for 
that factory completely. The Board are as 
anxious as anyone to give Stockholders a 
larger slice of the cake just as soon as it can 
prudently be done. 


Alongside this development of new fac- 
tories we have been giving much attention 
to the process of “ streamlining ” our organi- 
sation. Considerable reorganisation is taking 
place amongst the Companies forming the 
Northern Group, to provide more efficient 
group services in that area, and the commit- 
tees dealing with the several broad depart- 
ments of the Group’s activities have been 
working hard and well. In order to keep 
abreast of the latest developments, Mr Arthur 
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Cherry-Downes and Mr George Thompson 
made an extensive tour of maltings and 
breweries in USA and Canada in the spring. 


HIGHER BARLEY INTAKE 


In the final analysis, however, we are 
dependent on the weather. The 1957 barlevs 
present some very special problems of high 
nitrogen content which has made selection 
difficult and expensive. Those who accuse 
us of taking barley too slowly from farmers 
will be interested to know that our intake up 
to mid-October was about one-third greater 
this year than last. The 1956 crop was one 
ot the worst known, and it is very satisfactory 
to know that our drying and storage arrange- 
ments can adequately cope with such a bad 
season. 


Our Export Company is expected to do 
well again this year. Our Export Managing 
Directors are giving close attention to the 
— coming of the European Free Trade 
Area. 


It is no formality to end these remarks by 
drawing your attention to the good hard 
work which has been done, and is being done, 
by the Executive Directors and the staffs and 
operatives who work under them. I am 
confident that you will wish me to thank 
them all on your behalf. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships 
for advanced study or research in the sovial sciences. 
This term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such as 
Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
within the range of £1,000—£1.800 per annum (Simon 
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January 31, 1958, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13. from whom further particulars may be 


obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any enquiries 
regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- | 
dates for the post of Manager of the University Bookshop. 





Applicants should have extensive experience of book 
selling, by “* mail jer * as well as “ over the counter.” 
Salary £1,000 per annum to commence 

Contract for three years in the first instance with 
prospect of permanency. First-class passages paid on 
ippointment, termination and approved leave Part 
furnished accommodation at rental not exceeding 7.7 per 
cent of salary. Pension arrangements will be made. 
Applications, giving names of three referees, to N. C. R. 


Bourne, Secretary, University Bookshop (Nigeria) Limited, 


University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, by January 31, 1958, 
preferably by air mail 

Further particulars concerning the University College 
trom the London Representative at 40 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 (telephone EUSton 8948), or from the 
Secretary of the Company. ' 
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